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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to serve the under-nourished 


@ne of the chief concerns of the 
nation during this emergency is the 
nutrition of the low-income family 
that spends its meagre food dollars 
for the wrong kind of diet. 

Too well do we know the tendency 
for such families to concentrate on 
starches, sugar and fats—with a cor- 
responding lack of sufficient fruits 
and vegetables to supply adequate 


Here’s what you can do for them. 
Explain the need for the regular con- 
sumption of “‘protective’’ foods—and 
stress the value of Florida canned 
grapefruit in this connection. 
Grapefruit supplies Vitamins C25; 
and G—as well as citrates and fruit 
sugars. It is a particularly abundant 
source of all-important Vitamin C. 
In fact, canned grapefruit juice 
is the cheapest natural source of 


this vitamin, with the single excep- 
tion of cabbage consumed in large 
quantities. It supplies Vitamin C at 
an average cost of only- 1.6¢ per 
50 milligrams—cheaper than syn- 
thetic tablets! 

The Florida Citrus Commission 
hopes you will utilize your unique 
opportunity to carry this information 
to low-income families subsisting on 
vitamin-deficient diets. 


intake of vitamins. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


FOOTNOTE FOR TEACHERS AND GROUP LEADERS 


The head of the Social Studies De- 
partment of a Rhode Island School 
recently wrote: 

“The March issue of Survey Graphic entitled 


The Americas: South and North is undoubtedly 
the finest blessing that could be bestowed upon 


the head of a Social Studies department who is 


now preparing a new course of study in Pan 
Americanism for introduction into the school 
curriculum in the fall. For some months past, 
I have searched everywhere for suitable mate- 
rial which might be most helpful to a senior 
high school class beginning a study of their 
Latin American neighbors for the first time, and 


today I am convinced that a great part of my 
problem is solved. Never before have our 
schools had a separate course dealing exclu- 
sively with our neighbors to the south, and, 
thanks to Survey Graphic, we should get off to 
a good start.” 


Copies of The Americas: South aot 
North, most popular issue of Survey 
Graphic ever published, are still avail- 
able at 50 cents each or 3 for $1. Worth = 
lots more. Send orders and payment to 
Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City. : ; 


HAIL ORDER BOOK HOUSE SELLING OUT 


uy Precious Books AT YOUR OWN PRICES 
ublished at $2 to $25 a Copy..WHAT DO YOU OFFER? 


Run your pen down these columns. 


COUPON, attach check, m. 0., or unused U. S. Postage, and mail to us. 
return your remittance. NO REASONABLE OFFER WILL BE REFUSED. 


HOW TO BUY 


Check against each book what you want to pay for it, Total up in the PURCHASE 
We will either immediately ship the books or 


. THE ETHIOPIAN 

C. Grant’s story of a black prince’s revenge 
- being turned down by a white governess. 
srfect. reproduction of the original Carring- 
n edition published at $25. 287 thrilling 
ges. 


_ EUROPA IN LIMBO 


ybert Briffault’s brilliant account of the hide- 
s social aberrations resulting from Germany’s 
yonetting of a whole European society. Near- 
500 pages. Originally $3.75. 


_ PENGUIN ISLAND 


1 unexpurgated edition of Anatole France’s 
lentless social satire, with the famous Pape 
ustrations that made the book a collector’s 
im, 


. SHABBY TIGER 


1 artist in front of a gypsy-fire on an English 
adside, then a young and beautiful servant 
-l running away from her job make the be- 
aning of a story breathless by virtue of its 
t as well as its audicity. By the author 
the best-seller My Son! My Son! 


_ THE DOOMSDAY MEN 


B. Priestley’s intellectual treat in narrative 
-‘m, The scene is the Arizona Desert, and 
2 stars of those vast spaces no less than the 
ople contribute to a perfect spiritual thrall- 
m. 


BIG SHOW 
hen they published this marvelous circus 
ory Harpers called it their “find of the year.” 
big novel with very many big moments. 


THE 7 LADY GODIVAS 
ie truth, at last, about History’s barest fam- 
Written and illustrated by that delightf «lly 
id Dr. Seuss whose lines are as incredibly 
pudent as his words. 


THE GREAT DUBAREAU 
1e comedian whom Napolean befriended was 
conqueror in his own right, only that he 
2ps on conquering the world down the end- 
s ages. An unforgettable biographical novel. 


THE DEVIL IN SATIN 
novel by Danford Yates. The most devastat- 
Prion of a marriage, we have ever 
id. 


). AN OMNIBUS OF PRIVATE BOOKS 
inga Creek by Havelock Ellis—A Bed of 
athers by Rhys Davies—Penultimate Ad- 


ature by Norman Davey—A Passion Before 
ath by James Hanley—each appeared orginal- 


! 


private editions at $5 or more a copy. 
one volume beautifully illustrated. 
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11. HEIL HOLLYWOOD 


Jack Preston—who should. know—tells how 
stars are made overnight in Hollywood—and 
leaves out few of the interesting details. 


12, THE ANGEL OF THE ASSASSINA- 
TION 


Joseph Shearing’s internationally famous ac- 
count of the lurid women who threw a ghastly 
light over the bloody events of the French 
Revolution, with Charlotte Corday in the 
center. 


13. IVALU 


Peter Freuchen’s hilarious story of the Eskimo 
woman who would have only a white man for 
husband or lover. Truer of that region than 
even Kabloona. 


14, DOG GONE HOLLYWOOD 


The diary of a dog whose mistress las gone 
Hollywood—and in Hollywood, too. Illustrated 
as candidly as it is written. 


15. LAUGHTER IN THE DARK 


Viadmir Nabokoff’s story of the passion of a 
middle-aged German pedagogue. Its sad sensu- 
alism is unforgettable. 


16. MOUNT VENUS 


Mary Manning’s tale of the gayest, oddest fam- 
ily you’ve ever met in fact or in fiction. Life 
seen with wisdom and reported with wit, the 
critics all agree. 7 


17. A LONG WAY FROM HOME 


The candid revelations of the reactions of a 
negro novelist (Claude McKay) to the white 
world of men and women about him. 


18. TORCHLIGHT TO VALHALLA 


Gale Wilhelm’s tender account of a woman 
who marries and finds, too late, that she is 
not interested in the ordinary conjugal rela- 
tionship. A literary tour de force. 


19. SUNDAY IS THE DAY YOU REST 


John Upton Terrell’s classic story of a day 
in the life of a typical mid-west Madame. 
Told with neither italics nor asterisks. , 


20 WHEN WOMEN LOVE 


E. M. Delafield at her sassiest and wittiest. A 
big illuminating novel stretching over three 
generations of English courtships and weddings. 


21. THERE AIN’T NO JUSTICE 


A story _of the prize-ring which made a sensa- 


tion in England—where they expect their pugil- 


ists to perform their flaggelations strictly in | 


the ring. 


22. SCRATCH THE SURFACE 


And—in Edmund Schiddel’s novel at any rate 


You don’t have to 


—you will find the beast. 
y Just turn to the 


scratch very hard either. 
first of 264 amazing pages. 


23. SATANISM AND WITCHCRAFT .. 


J. Michelet’s classic account of the medieval 
witches and their ways with the men who came 
to them for the healing of all their ills. Be- 
witchingly illustrated, too. Originally $7.50. 


24, PRELUDE TO LOVE F ~~ 


business office, 112 Hast i9 Street, N 
class matter 


25. FAMOUS LOVERS OF HISTORY 


They are all here, and not a minute of their 
secret careers is left untold in this very en- 
gaging account. 


26. CITIES OF SIN 

A report of the sin-spots of the Far East to 
amaze even the student of sociology for whom 
it was chiefly written, Amazing revelations. 
Boxed. 


27. FACETIA FRANKLINEANA 
Contains the 3 Franklin letters the U. S. Govy’t 
paid $135,000 to get back into the archives 
of Washington. People used to pay $10 for 
typewritten copies of them. 


28. MASTERPIECES OF ART 

391 marvelous reproductions of the pictures at 
the N. Y. World’s Fair which people travelled 
miles just to look at. Magnificent text, too. 


29. CASTLE ISLAND CASE- 


As complete case of a love-murder as you would 
find it in the files of the district attorney, with 
photographs of all the clues—and everything. 
Thrillingly written and photographed. 


30. CONFUCIUS COMES TO BROAD- 
WAY 


The elaborate adventures and famous bon-mots 
of Walter Winchell’s most celebrated literary 


» creation. 


31. CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 


A magnificent biography of the woman who 
ruled as “king”? of Sweden. She hated all 
men, and was notoriously devoted to one wom- 
an. One of the really cutting biographies of 
all time, 


32. BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON 


All of the 100 nights are here—without a 
moment missing. 


33. NEGLECTED LYRICS 

Songs you will find only in those elaborate 
volumes published in limited editions. re- 
cious. 


34. EVERY MAN A SALESMAN 

The stuff of this book was a correspondence 
course for which people paid $28. Book itself 
was published at $3.50. 


35. THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS : 
Charles Gray Shaw’s marvelous inroads _ into 
the anatomy of happiness in a program for a 
whole life time. 


PURCHASE COUPON 


WISDOM HOUSE 
2 W. 4TH STREET, N.Y.C., N.Y. 
ENTLEMEN: I enclose............ which 
& the total of my bids for the books whose 
numbers I am checking: 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11- 
12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20-21-22-23-24-25-26 - 27 - 
28-29-30-31-32-33-34-35. I understand that you 
will either immediately send me the books or 
return my remittance. 


NO, & STREET ic isso tte ie tn ence ne se 
CITY & STATE... 1. sce eee sees ence cence 


Pe er) 


Check here if you prefer delivery COD, 
(es sep ata ie I NY 


; $3 a year; 
0 cones fhe aot oF M sist 
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The Bell System is putting in about 404 
million dollars’ worth of new equipment thi! 
year... . The busier this country gets with producii 
BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 


tion and defense, the more everybody telephones| 


Oumepl job is to do our best to keep paces 


with the needs of the Nation in this emergency}! 
| 


L] 


"The Tel 4 
e Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Ti 
ime. 
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The Gist of It 


ONOMIST AND PUBLIC SERVANT, JOHN 
aurice Clark of Columbia University is a 
rmer president of the American Economic 
sociation and author of a number of 
oks, including “Costs of the World War 
the American People” and “Strategic Fac- 
rs in Business Cycles.” Since 1934 he has 
rved the government as consultant to the 
ational Planning Board, special adviser 
NRA, member of the U. S. Commission 
| Industrial Analysis, and as an expert ad- 
ser to Leon Henderson, first in the Na- 
mal Defense Advisory Commission and 
yw in the OPACS. His article, page 417, 
plores with scientific insight, but in lay- 
an’s language, why we face the threat of 
flation, what it would do to our pocket- 
yoks and our standard of living, and how 
e can control it—if we act in time. 


NcE 1906, WHEN James S. CARSON STARTED 
s ten-year service as chief of the Asso- 
ated Press Bureau in Mexico, he has been 
tive in Latin-American affairs as writer, 
iblic figure, business executive—he is vice 
resident of American & Foreign Power. 
m page 422 he writes not only as the 
vairman of the education committee of the 
ational Foreign Trade Council and vice 
resident of the Pan American Society but 
; a man who understands the attitude of 
ar neighbors to the South. Like John 
almer Gavit, foreign affairs editor of 
itvey Graphic who is on leave of absence, 
[r. Carson has the gift of seeing “Through 
eighbors’ Doorways.” 


i THE CANOEIST’S VOCABULARY THERE IS STILL 

lot of carry on the way by road from 
exas straight through to the Canal. But 
retches of the Inter-American Highway are 
-ady for adventure by car, and engaging 
impses are given in words and text by 
arbara Trigg Brown, page 425. Her hus- 
and was David Tucker Brown, the engi- 
er in charge of the initial work on the 
entral American highway for the U. S. 
areau of Roads. A fellow engineer de- 
ribed his three year reconnaissance from 
anama to Mexico as “the best one man job 
its kind that had ever been done.” 


EADERS WHO RECALL “THE Work CwuRE,” 
ablished in Survey Graphic for April 1939 
id “Impractical Nurses,” January 1940, by 
dith M. Stern, a Washington writer, will 
: prepared for her spirited handling of a 
mplex subject. On page 429 she dis- 
i the mentally ill in state institutions. 


OUGH THE PRESENT TITANIC STRUGGLE OF 
viet Russia and Nazi Germany draws at- 
tion away from countries already con- 
ered, they are made to serve the Nazi 
ilitary machine. Page 435. Heinz Soffner, 
ormer official in the Austrian labor move- 
ent, came into conflict with the Nazis 
Carinthia, long before Hitler’s seizure of 
ower. After the annexation of his coun- 
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try, he was secretary of the Federation of 
Austrian Emigrants in Paris. Following 
the collapse of France he came to this coun- 
try, where he is writing and lecturing on 
European problems. 


Epira Etmer Woop Is WELL KNOWN TO 


our readers and to all who are familiar 
with housing problems in this country. 
Page 433. Extracts from letters which 


have been written in the past few months- 


show the distress of people who find rents 
soaring. From the state of Washington: 
“Apartments are far out of reach of a man 
with two children and a wife. Houses 
can’t be had. Every time a renter moves, 
up goes the rent and the renter still pays his 
own light, heat and gas. It is ruining our 
credit and we are helpless to prevent it. 
We generally work out our own ‘salvation,’ 
but this is just a little too much.” . . . From 
Tennessee: “We have lived hard for quite 
a while, all along hoping that better times 
were coming, but we, like all the other 


415 


people of the lower wage class, have lost 
hope now this new plant is coming. We 
are paying too much for the kind of rooms 
we have. Now they are demanding double. 
We will have to move and there is ab- 
solutely no place to live.” . . . From Ohio: 
“They have raised our rent from $27.50 to 
$35 and have told us to move, as they have 
a man who says he will pay $45 in ad- 
vance. My husband has a nice garden 
and if we have to move that will be lost 
to us. There are no houses available in 
the city. We've looked everywhere.” .. . 
From California: “Houses formerly bring- 
ing $15, $20, $25 and $30 are priced at 
$75, $100, $150. Our room is a bedroom 
with the closet made into a kitchenette, a 
lavatory in one corner, a toilet at the end of 
the hall; no bath and no sink. It had been 
rented for $12 before we moved in and 
now I receive a letter telling me our rent 
will be $32. Many men are returning to 
their homes because they just can’t work 
and live from hand to mouth.” 
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INTERPRETATION 


Instead of Inflation 


By JOHN M. CLARK 


Reversing the depression paradox of surplus goods and unmet 
needs, more and more Americans have money to spend but 
find mounting shortages of things they want to buy. Professor 
Clark, loaned by Columbia University to the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply, analyzes the situation, 
cites British efforts, and shows that only by doing ‘something 
speedy and intelligent” can we thwart inflationary pressures. 


‘INANCIAL ARITHMETIC IS A DULL THING TO DEAL WITH, AT 
Imost any time. Just at present, however, it happens to 


e vitally important. The defense drive has put it into 


he headlines. So far, the answers have not been too un- 
leasant, for most of us. More people are at work, they 
re earning more money, and they have been able to spend 
‘for more goods to consume because more of these goods 
ave been produced, in addition to what was needed for 
he defense program. ‘To be sure, not all the increased 
arnings have gone into increased supplies of goods—some 
ave gone into increased prices, and that part did not con- 
titute a real increase in incomes, but merely a change in 
he size of the money counters. 

Very roughly, it seems that more than half of the rise 
1 earnings has been real; and the cost of living has not 
one up enough to hurt much—not yet. So far, we have 
ad guns and butter. 

All of this was possible while the defense drive had nox 
et got into the stage of peak production, and its full 
emands, in terms of materials and qualified labor, had 
ot been felt. The situation is going to change; how 
auch and how fast is necessarily uncertain, but already 
re change is clearly evident. No more aluminum for 
ousehold utensils, less steel for pleasure automobiles and 
or all sorts of non-essential consumers’ goods, and so 
orth. If this were only a moderate and considerate sort 
£ defense emergency, it might not call for more than one 
alf or one third of the slack we had to start with in our 
roductive system. Then we could have let the govern- 
rent spend what it needed and get the supplies it needed, 
nd we ourselves could have taken our increased money 


incomes into the markets and found increased supplies 
of goods there on which to spend them. 

But unfortunatély, there are no such limits on the gov- 
ernment’s needs. We are arming for adequate defense 
under new techniques of warfare, made possible only by 
the fact that Nazi Germany has put over two thirds of its 
national income into government spending, mostly for 
armament. And they have seven years’ start on us. Asa 
result American defense today calls not only for quantity 
but for speed, and we cannot possibly get too much of 
either. 

This means that our national picture is going to change. 
Production of some kinds of civilian goods and services 
can still increase, but many others will have to be dras- 
tically limited. Conspicuous among the less limited 
groups of products are foodstuffs and “services,” both of 
these being groups in which demand is, on the whole, 
less responsive to increased incomes than in other areas. 
Consumers’ durable goods—automobiles, household appli- 
ances, and-so on—on which consumers ordinarily spend an 
extra-large proportion of any increase in income, will be 
curtailed heavily. The increase in total production for 
civilian demand will taper off; and while estimates are 
necessarily controversial, it does not seem too conservative 
to judge that the “physical” total (in dollar terms at pre: 
vious prices) will cease to expand. It may even shrink, if 
the defense drive becomes a genuinely “all-out” effort. 

Shortages of civilian goods in themselves will be, for the 
most part, not too critical a matter. As a nation we 
should be better fed than before, adequately clothed, and 
amused. Some will face real housing difficulties; but 


schools and doctors still will be available, and shortage ot 
some cosmetic materials will not put the beauty-parlors 
out of business. A more serious aspect of the case 1s the 
effect on workers displaced from civilian production by 
lack of necessary materials. Here the use of substitutes, 
and orderly transfer to defense work, are perhaps the 
chief mitigating factors in sight. 


Causes of a Price Spiral 


ANOTHER MAJOR CAUSE FOR ANXIETY, HOWEVER, SPRINGS 
from the fact that the money incomes of consumers as a 
whole will go on increasing out of proportion to the sup- 
plies of goods and services available for them to convert 
the dollars into. The money the government spends on 
defense passes out into the hands of individuals—in the 
form of wages, dividends and interest—as income avail- 
able for them to spend. And judging by present fiscal 
programs, the major part of it will remain available to 
spend, after the government gets through taking out its 
share in taxes. In short, to put it too simply, but with 
what I believe to be essential truth, money incomes de- 
rived from both civilian production and defense produc- 
tion will be flowing into the markets in search of the 
goods that represent civilian production alone. 

There will be, then, more money than goods, at pre- 
vious prices. What will happen to this excess money? 
That is one of the many questions that is seriously dis- 
turbing a good many minds in Washington at present. 
Will it simply lie idle? Not of its own accord. Will the 
government tax it away? Not under tax-measures pro- 
posed at present. Will it be drawn off in small-size pub- 
lic loan subscriptions? Not under the present program. 
Or will it simply bid up prices? That appears to exhaust 
the possibilities. 

If it bids up prices, to that extent it will not be real in- 
come any more; the counters simply will have shrunk. 
So another way of putting the question is: 

How can we handle the situation in such a way that 
people who are getting something that is supposed to be 
an increase in income can really be getting something? 

Having earned their income, how can they keep it? 

I assume without question that the answer is not to re- 
duce the amounts of supplies going to defense. There may 
be cases in which defense requirements for some things 
have been given dates earlier than necessary to fit in with 
the rest of the program. There may still be some un- 
necessarily exacting specifications for defense material 
which it would be possible to modify if they resulted in 
serious consequences to the economy. But the real re- 
quirements of defense have the right of way. 

Something can be done by increasing productive ca- 
pacity at critical points, but this means diverting steel, 
machine-tools and other crucial items, temporarily increas- 
ing the shortages and aggravating the entire problem. 
The time has gone, for example, when the steel to make 
more steel-making capacity could have come out of un- 
used capacity in the steel industry, and when productive 
capacity could have been increased with comparative ease. 
On this matter some very difficult decisions are going to 
have to be made, very soon: Whichever way those de- 
cisions go, there will remain the basic necessity of putting 
so much of our energy into defense that the money in- 
come flowing from both defense and civilian production 
will outstrip the goods representing civilian production 
alone. That is, unless something substantial is done. 
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One great trouble with letting such pressures take ther(li 
selves out on prices, freely and without control, is that tl) ul 
process will not limit itself to products in which it migiet 
lead to increased output; nor limit itself to price increasps 
which could be of use in this way. In fact, there is 1 
logical place for it to stop, short of the kind of runaweje 
‘nflation which all are agreed is.a calamity. If goverile 
ment itself is faced with higher prices, lack of funds wil? 
not prevent it from paying them. It will borrow the moig 
and thus the source of the inflationary pressure may €)¥ 
pand all the faster, because the earlier expansion has hal zi 
its natural effect on prices. Wages go up, costs of livin) 
go up, wages have to go up again to balance the cost cee 
living, and so on. 

To this familiar spiral we appear to have added a ney 
set of interesting possibilities that starts with “parity 
prices for farm-products, goes on to increased costs of foos 
and other elements in the cost of living, to wage-increase}> 
to balance these, to increased prices of industrial product} 
generally, and back to an increase in the “parity” standard) 
for farm prices. 

Increases in some prices are necessary, and a resulting! 
moderate increase in the general price-level is almost cer) 
tainly the most effective way to handle the defense expan 
sion. The main trouble comes when after a moderati 
average increase, prices have done all they can to promott 
increased production—when in many civilian products thd: 
limits of practical or permissible expansion have beer) 
reached, and in others further price increase woulci 
simply bring out no more goods. After this point if 
reached there is nothing in the spiral process to increas¢i 
the total supply of goods, and therefore nothing to give) 
wage-earner, farmer or trader any more real income, ext) 
cept as he gets a bigger share at the expense of someone! 
else. In the first World War, in this country, most of the 
real belt-tightening was done by the white-collar grow 
and others on fixed incomes. Other groups gained at thei 
expense. 3 

And the after-effects are not commonly looked on with 
favor, whatever idea one has of the form they are likely 
to take. One of the various possibilities, which I mention 
merely because it seems to be somewhat neglected, is that, 
after the defense boom is over, the wage and price struc 
ture may be frozen at a level which will make reasonabl 
full employment permanently impossible for the fut 
unless supported by endlessly progressive deficit-spendin 
That, however, is only one of a number of not-too-entic 
ing future prospects; and the essential point is that, 
whatever set of reasons, nobody wants runaway inflation 

Nobody wants it, but most individuals and most group 
are almost irresistibly impelled to do their bit to hel 
bring it about. For it remains true, for each individue 
and each group, that the more money they can get, 
more goods they can buy. Contrariwise they will get | 
goods if they fail to keep pace with the others in» 
struggle to get more money. In such a situation, every 
agrees that the process should stop, once he has gotten h 
own upward adjustment. It is surprising what uniforml 
appealing and persuasive economic arguments they, or t 
economic experts who represent their interests, invarial 
can put forward. And it may be hard to find anyot 
whatever his powers of logic, who in his own case ¢ 
visualize concretely the import of so comparatively sim 


. 
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a proposition as the following: S 
‘If the cost of living has gone up because, after all t 
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oods were produced that could be produced for civilian 
onsumption, money demand still exceeded supply; and 
then everybody got his money income raised by the 
mount of the increase in the cost of living (in order to 
ve as well as if the cost of living had not risen), then 
us iMcrease in income is entirely fictitious—it has yielded 
veryone exactly nothing. It has stimulated money de- 
rand further, without increasing supply; and it is supply 
iat counts, that determines how well everyone lives, here 
nd now. 


tombatting Price Inflation 


VE HAVE A Price ADMINISTRATION, CHARGED WITH KEEPING 
rices as nearly stable as may be. If this administration 
ould control every price, fee, bonus, discount, term of sale 
r what not, by simple fiat, then excess money income 
‘ould have no place to go. By excess money I mean the 
airplus income that would be unspent after all available 
oods were purchased, if prices did not rise. Its owners 
night leave it as idle bank balances, or lend it to the gov- 
ronment. But they could not spend it for goods. Un- 
prtunately, it is impossible to accomplish this by simply 
dering prices not to rise. The present Price Administra- 
on has very limited powers, but even if its legal power 
vere absolute, still the outright administration of prices, 
riorities and rationing, over the whole field of consum- 
rs’ goods and services, in all the various sections of this 
‘eterogeneous country with their differing standards and 
sales of money values—this would be a formidable task, 
ven for a Nazi Minister of Economics, and no one in 
nis country would for a moment contemplate it. The 
ressures in this field are too pervasive to be successfully 
esisted solely by the method of direct price controls. 

Price control has shown already that it can accomplish a 
reat deal, and is an indispensable thing in this kind of 
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an emergency, but it should not be expected to accomplish 
the impossible. 

Another method of combatting price inflation is to take 
measures to cut down the flow of money income that 
is free to be spent for consumption. The most obvious 
method is taxation. Yet, if this were the only method 
followed, it would fail or work badly. Suppose We SsuUC- 
ceeded in reducing free money incomes to just the point 
at which the amount the people would normally try to 
spend on consumption would be just enough to absorb the 
flow of goods which the country could spare from the 


needs of defense, what would happen? There would 


still be fewer automobiles, radios and the like than the 
people would want to buy, and more of some other 
things. Would the buyers make the necessary shifts auto- 
matically and without bidding up the price of automobiles 
and radios before they turned to something else? Ob- 
viously not. 

What can be done, perhaps, is to combine the two meth- 


Wide World 


tations in a busy Detroit plant. Above: A worker’s family buys an important possession 
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ods, controlling the prices of the most important ae 
items and, if an increased price seems necessary to help 
ration the supply, raising the price via an excise tax. Then 


it might be possible to leave an amount of free income — 


that could be safely trusted to find its own way around 
the remaining markets, with perhaps a little benevolent 
guidance, such as American consumers are quite accus- 
tomed to receiving. 

That is at least a definable objective. But it would call 
for an amount and a kind of taxation which is probably 
out of the question. In order to cut down the free in- 
come of consumers by the amount that seems likely to be 
called for, taxation would have to reach down into the low 
income brackets, and probably with a weight we should 
not tolerate easily. To put it simply, the tax-collectors 
would take away your wage-increase, to which you feel 
you have a right, and leave you nothing to show for it. 
But if he does not take it, increased prices will. You are 
in a dilemma. 

One thing the Treasury is trying to do which has a 
bearing on this situation, is to sell small-denomination 
bonds to individuals with the hope that they will be paid 
for out of income, rather than out of banking inflation. 
So far, so good. Many people are buying these bonds, but 
it seems likely that most of them are simply choosing to 
put their savings in this form rather than in some other. 
There is not much reason to think that very many people 
actually have reduced their expenditures on consumption 
in order to buy the bonds. If in the near future, it is 
going to be necessary to keep large amounts of consumer 
income off the markets, it will take something more 
positive and powerful than voluntary bond subscriptions. 
But here at least is a way in which you can keep your 
money off the-markets for present goods (where it cannot 
buy you an increase in real income if the goods are not 
there), and you can still have something to show for it. 


Compulsory Saving for Post-War Spending 


In ENGLAND, THIS DILEMMA ALREADY HAS ARRIVED, AND IN A 
more acute form than we face today. And what they are 
doing about it is, in effect, a form of compulsory loan to 
the government. The total levy reaches far down in the 
income-brackets, and bears more heavily on the lower in- 
comes than an outright tax could justly do; but a part 
only is outright tax, and the rest is loan, and the smaller 
the income, the larger the proportion that takes the 
form of a loan. The intention of the government is to 
repay the loans at such times and in such amounts as 
there may be goods available for the recipient to spend it 
on. The British taxpayer can thus get something for his 
compulsory saving more substantial than an inflated price- 
level. On the one hand, his money is held off the markets 
for present goods, where it could not buy anything be- 
cause there are no added goods to be had. On the other 
hand, he will get the chance to use it later, when it can 
yield him a fair exchange in goods. 

The idea is so logical that it seems almost incredible 
that a parliamentary government, not overly fond of 
logic, should have adopted it. But the logic was very 
cogent, and the emergency was pressing; as ours may be 
soon. As things now stand, we do not need to be nearly 
as drastic as the English. But we must give earnest study 
to the question how drastic we shall later need to be. 
There may be flaws in the scheme of compulsory savings 
for later use—we cannot begin too soon to examine it in 
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Saving helps our Fighting Forces 


4 


Unnecessary spending helps the enemy 


» 


3 Spending makes people work for you when 
everyone ought to be working to win the War 


ff you buy things that you can do 6 Spending when the supply of goods is 

q withiut @bich come trom abroad you fimited sends up prices. This ls had for 
are wsing ships, docks, railways and you, had for your neighbour and 
labour requived ta import necessary lngreaves the cout of the War, 
foud and raw materiale. 


Us b Ai that are made here en ed lls 
: i thir | ate Here 
$ you buy things Ens 7 Certificates ar Defence Bonds or in the 


and which might he sent owersese, you : : - 

oe . we ee ull te pe fe Savings Banks for the duration of the 
rE }e. Z 

eee War, with internst added, will be 


thing: must inpart frars lorcign ; 
ae aes . we : yours fe spend when the War is over. 
_ Countries. : 


British appeal to consumers 


search of them, and to accustom our minds to its uf 
familiar features and equally unfamiliar rationale. 

Yet the rationale is in some sort at once a reversion t 
older economics and to the common sense of Poor Rick 
ard. It is chiefly unfamiliar because, during the years c 
depression, another kind of economics had grown u 
which stands the economics of Poor Richard on its hea 

This newer economics grew out of the situation 1 
which there was a world of goods to be had, if onl 
someone would or could buy them. And its keynote wa: 
The only way to have your cake is to eat it—the only wa 
to preserve your income from vanishing it to spend 1 
Which, for an economy as a whole, in that kind of situ: 
tion, was and is true. | 

But now we are facing the reverse situation, and tl 
pertinent economic maxim is correspondingly reverse 
The new rule is: You cannot eat more cake than the: 
is; and the only way you can preserve your income fro 
vanishing is not to spend it all, but to keep your spendir 
down to the size of the cake. If you insist on spending 
all, and all at once, your increased earnings will vanish 
the smoke of inflated prices. The time to spend, then, 
later, when the defense boom will be over and there m: 
again be unused productive capacity, waiting to be call 
into activity if only someone with money to spend w 
furnish an effective demand. a 

This rationale needs to be considered and understood 
widely as possible. It needs to be understood becau 
something intelligent and effective needs to be done abo 
it, without waiting too long. There is not going to_ 
too much time. 
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British Savings Posters 


Although the British now have adopted compulsory saving 
in the form of a loan to the government, to guard Ss AVI NGS GROUP 
against inflation, the campaign to interest the people 


in saving voluntarily goes on at the same time. These 
posters, obtained through the British Library of Infor- 


mation, New York, show the varied dramatic appeals 
made to individuals, to groups, and to communities. 


‘LENDTO DEFEND 


JOIN THE HE CRUS ADI 
SAVE le LEND THROUGH THE 
I OFFICE SAYINGS BANK 


Post OF ' IC E SAVINGS BANK 
BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL BANK & 
VATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES § 


Where We Fail as a Good Neighbor 


A realistic balance sheet of o 
of the National Foreign Trade 
vice president of the Pan American Society. 


How ARE WE MEETING THE THREAT OF HITLER AND HIS 
totalitarian allies in Latin America? It is a triple threat 
with thrusts along the diplomatic, trade and political 
fronts. The record shows that we have done well diplo- 
matically, and fairly well along the trade sector; but if 
on the political front we include educational propaganda 
and so-called good will efforts, we have as yet failed 
alarmingly to, shall I say, sell the United States, its people 
and its institutions to the inhabitants of the twenty coun- 
tries which make up the other Americas. 

The menace to our inter-American relations from Hitler 
and his associates springs from a war of psychology now 
actually raging, coupled with possible future economic 
pressure, rather than from military penetration and an ac- 
tual shooting war. The quicker this situation is generally 
recognized in the United States and steps are taken to 
meet it efficiently, the sooner will continental solidarity 
be converted from the mere slogan it is today to the 
actuality it must become if the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere is to be assured. 

There have been gross exaggerations circulated in our 
press regarding the danger of uprisings and secession 
movements in the southern states of Brazil, largely peo- 
pled by inhabitants of German descent, or similar groups 
in the Misiones section of northern Argentina, or in that 
region of southern Chile of which the city of Valdivia is 
the center. True, many of these people are Nazi sym- 
pathizers, but they are also loyal Brazilians, or Argentines 
or Chileans as the case may be. The danger insofar as we 
are concerned lies in their part in the war of psychology: 
the aid they give in spreading false concepts of the United 
States and its people, so skillfully given out by the Ger- 
-man propagandists and so inexpertly combatted by our 
own. There are fifth columnists among these Brazilians 
and Chileans and Argentines, but there is no general or 
organized subversive movement against the countries in 
which they live. 

As for invasion from Europe via Dakar, Africa, a real- 
istic review of the facts forces the conclusion that such 
thinking must be in the realm of fantastic improbability. 
While it is true that the shortest distance across the Atlan- 
tic to a point in the Western Hemisphere is from Dakar 
to Recife (Pernambuco) Brazil, one has only to inventory 
conditions at Dakar and point them out in Recife to make 
it immediately evident that the peril involved in armed 
invasion so greatly outweighs any possible advantage as 
to make such an attempt wildly reckless. Dakar is but 
1600 miles from the bulge in northern Brazil, while it is 
3600 miles across the Atlantic to our Virginia coast. But 
the African port lacks adequate dry docks, machine shops, 
ship and airplane repair facilities, or storage capacity for 
oil, coal and gas. At the South American terminus there 
are no military roads, no adequate air fields, but on the 
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contrary great stretches of malarial jungles. Forces would 
have to travel nearly 2000 miles to reach British Guiana. 

Hence, our concern in the defense of this hemisphere 
has to do primarily with the creation and carrying out of 
correct political, social and economic measures. 


Diplomacy and Trade—Good; Imaginative 


Tur DEPARTMENT OF STATE HAS SOME FINE ACHIEVEMENTS 
to its credit in the field of inter-American relations. The 
existing understanding brought about between the repub- 
lics of Mexico and the United States might fairly be desig- 
nated as a brilliant accomplishment. The nearness of a 
rapprochement with Argentina will be another such. 
when and if it be reached. In view of our many inept 
attempts to sell America to our southern neighbors, it is 
pleasant to compare this fine work of Secretary of State 
Hull and Under Secretary Sumner Welles with some of 
the diplomatic blunders of the Germans. The forced re 
call of an attaché of the German Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro and the conduct of the German Minister who re 
cently issued a thinly veiled threat to the five Centra 
American republics are instances in point. But in the 
matter of selling themselves and their institutions to the 
people of these countries the Germans have been fai 
more skilful and understanding than we. 

It is consoling to be able to add up some diplomati 
triumphs to our score. What is our economic position. 
For years we have been more interested in selling to th 
countries south of the Rio Grande than in buying fron 
them. For the past three years, for example, the expor 
balance has been against the Latin American countrie: 
but up to May 1 of this year there has been an expot 
balance for Latin American in its trade with the Unite 
States of nearly $70,000,000. This is a fortunate circum 
stance for us, and, for the time being at least, removes 
very real threat to that continental solidarity for whic 
we are all striving. . 

With the outbreak of war and the consequent Britis 
blockade Latin American sales to Continental Euro 
were cut off. These had averaged in normal pre-war tim 
about $400,000,000 a year. Corn and wheat piled up alor 
the railway tracks in Argentina, copper and nitrates : 
Chile. Peru could not sell her long staple cotton; litt 
Costa Rica, whose coffee crop usually went to Britai 
was in distress. Things rapidly approached a crisis in the 
and most of the other countries of Latin America whic 
would have meant economic chaos in many of them. Tk 
would have suited Hitler’s purposes—since econos 
distress in Hispanic America usually spells revolutic 
revolution means dictatorship, and the triumph ef t 
ultra conservatives throttles democracy. = 

Nazi economists proved on paper to their entire sat 
faction how utterly impossible it was for the Unit 
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tates market to take up this $400,000,000 slack. Then 
ur government got busy and began stock pile purchases 
nrough the operations of the Metals Reserve Company 
nd the Defense Supply Corporation, subsidiaries set up 
y the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Millions of 
ollars flowed south to underwrite the production of stra- 
gic materials to cover the next five or six years. Copper 
nd nitrates from Chile, carpet wool and linseed from 
\rgentina, tin from Bolivia, mica and industrial dia- 
aonds from Brazil, manganese from Cuba, tungsten, 
ntimony, bauxite and much else from many other coun- 
ries was contracted for. This was the first great move 
n welding the Western Hemisphere into an economic 
nit. It has constituted a major economic defeat for 
ditler in Latin America. 

By May 1 last our 1941 purchases of materials and goods 
rom Latin America totaled over $340,000,000. This is 
0) percent more than we bought from these countries in 
ne first four months of 1940 and about doubles our pur- 
hases for the same period in 1938. True, these are emer- 
ency purchases; but if the trend continues for the re- 
aainder of the year we will have taken up the slack oc- 
asioned by the loss of the continental markets of Europe. 
There are rocks and reefs ahead, however. If the battle 
f the Atlantic monopolizes shipping to the extent that 
ye cannot send goods and machinery in adequate volume 
> the South; or, if our priority procedure so curtails de- 
very of orders as to make it impossible to supply our 
eighbors with that irreducible minimum of equipment 
ecessary for the functioning of their economic life, then 
second crisis threatening continental solidarity will have 
een reached. There must be some sort of preferential 
‘eatment for inter-American trade. 


rivate Enterprise—Eager; Enterprising 


VHILE OUR GOVERNMENT MET THE FIRST CRISIS INTELLI- 


ently, even audaciously, private enterprise had not lagged. 


‘he war cut off our supply of certain things, delicious 
reign cheeses, for example, which were formerly obtain- 
ble in volume only from Italy. Argentina is one of the 
reatest cattle and dairy products regions in the world. 
erhaps a third of its people have some Italian blood in 
neir veins. They have cherished the secrets of fine cheese 
raking. Imports of these excellent cheeses from Argen- 
na increased ten-fold last year. Economic committees 
ave been set up by the Argentine-American Chamber of 
‘ommerce of New York City to urge the standardization 
£ such products, and to assist in their scientific merchan- 
izing and distribution. For what is true of cheeses ap- 
lies to wines and other beverages. Argentina has taken 
1e place of France and Italy in the supply of fine Ver- 
1ouths and is working for a market for her table wines, 
yhich are produced in enormous quantity in the Men- 
oza region. . 

When the present war blotted out Czechoslovakia and 
yme of the Near East countries, our supply of many 
ovelties was cut off. ‘Large department stores have 
arched eagerly for substitutes. ‘They are now turning to 
entral and South America. The people of most Latin 
merican countries do exquisite handwork. Witness in 
fexico the craftsmanship of the silversmiths of Taxco, the 
otters of Puebla, Cuernavaca and Guadalajara, the 
ather workers who long ago produced the Auarache, 
ow become the fashion here as basket weave summer 
sotwear. So too take the textile weavers of Guatemala, 
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the silversmiths of Lima and La Paz, the wood carvers 
and embroidery workers of Bahia—to name but a few. 
_ Today companies with North and South American cap- 
ital are endeavoring to develop these cottage industries; 
but here also shoals and rocks threaten their enterprise. 
The appetite of our market is so voracious as to be beyond 
the conception of the Indian worker who is the craftsman 
if these countries. He is an individualist working lov- 
ingly over each product. An order for a gross of any. 
thing is enormous in his conception, and an order for a 
hundred or a thousand gross is astronomically unthink- 
able. Likewise on Tuesday he cannot make exactly the 
same sort of an article he produces on Monday. He does 
not know, or want to know, about standardization or 
mass production. Since his wants are few he works three 
days a week and rests the remainder. Large orders and 
repeat orders are not in his system. This has baffled our 
department store people. They are going down there to 
organize these industries. They had better stay at home. 
The Indian system was a thousand years in the making. 
A year or two in the remaking would be but a moment 
in history. 

Another field which private initiative is endeavoring to 
develop through specially formed joint companies has for 
its purpose the production and marketing of new prod- 
ucts, or products which have not been obtainable in the 
Far East since the Japanese attempted to conquer China. 
The most important of these is tung oil, the base of 
paints and varnishes. Oiticica oil, found in Northern 
Brazil, is an excellent substitute. Carnauba wax, from a 
species of palm in the same region, gives us material for 
the manufacture of phonograph discs, shoe and furniture 
polishes, and the like. Here greed and monopoly threaten 
to spoil the new trade. Prices have been boosted 300 
percent and already users in the United States are produc- 
ing synthetic substitutes. Latin American trade is a two- 
way proposition ‘and there must be fairness on both 
sides. 

Nonetheless, all in all, American trade, like American 
diplomacy, has done a good job in digging in against a 
possible Hitler drive. Those in commercial lines, how- 
ever, should never forget the German business philosophy. 
Always that will be a ghost at the inter-American feast. 
German industry eats and eats of raw materials to make 
and make for the rest of the world. It is to Hitler’s inter- 
est to keep Latin America a raw material region, living 
off the extractive industries—agriculture, mining and tim- 
bering. He will be against progress, against raising living 
standards in the Hispanic American countries. This ap- 
petite for raw materials will be enormously stimulated if 
he consolidates Europe, and thus multiplies Germany’s 
raw material wants. A Hitler victory inevitably means 
economic slavery for Latin America. 


The Political Front—Poor Salesmanship 


ON THE OTHER HAND, IT IS OUR OWN INEPTNESS IN THE 
political field which may upset the inter-American apple- 
cart. The danger is acute and growing. Unless we 


strengthen this sector of our defense program we stand 


to lose the Latin Americans when the peace comes. They 
will turn again to Europe to draw their cultural inspira- 
tion and sell their surplus raw materials. Our blindness 
in this regard is inexplicable to our real friends among the 
Latin Americans. “You are succeeding in selling your 
goods to us,” they say, “but you have failed in selling 
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yourselves and your great country to OUF people.” — 

Recently a brilliant young Mexican lawyer, who 1s 
touring this country as the representative of President 
Avila Camacho, put it this way: 


Take the motion picture films you send us: the simple and 
untraveled among our people, and they outnumber the others 
one hundred to one, believe you to be a nation of football and 
baseball players, of racketeers and two-gun gangsters, of fre- 
quenters of night clubs where the moral ties are as loose as 
some of the gowns of the ladies on the screen. This is exactly 
what Hitler’s propagandists and Mussolini's tell them, and 
they believe it all the more because you yourselves have failed 
to tell your own story to them adequately. 

Why don’t you show them in your “shorts” the Congres- 
sional Library, the campuses of some of your great universl- 
ties? Would it be beyond your resourcefulness to bring to 
the screen in dramatized form such facts as these: that the 
U.S.A. comprises 6 percent of the world’s acreage and 7 per- 
cent of its population, that it owns 48 percent of the world’s 
wealth and that its citizens drive 70 percent of the total num- 
ber of motor vehicles in the world? 

Why not make evident pictorially that 14,000,000 of your 
families live in houses which they own, and that the existence 
of 131,000,000 insurance policies, together with 44,500,000 say- 
ings accounts, testifies to the very general distribution of your 
wealth. 

Tell them the story of the American worker's wages which 
have been increased four-fold in a hundred years; that since 
the turn of the century his weekly hours of work have been 
reduced from an average of 60 to less than 40. It would be in- 
teresting for our people to know and helpful for you to 
convey to them, that an hour’s wages will buy seven times as 
much food in the United States as in Soviet Russia, and two 
and a half times as much as in Great Britain and France; 
and that these figures apply to the “normal times” existing 
before Hitler’s murderous war. 

Let them know that one person in every four in the 
United States has an automobile; one in every three and two- 
tenths a radio, and one in every six a telephone. Compare this 
with Italy where the proportions are one in ninety-three, one 
in forty-three and one in seventy-two. 

But you need not confine yourself to the material side of 
things. Tell them there are more American boys and girls in 
college than in all the rest of the countries in the world put 
together; that you have developed a public conscience with 
reference to such matters as workmen’s compensation, old-age 
insurance, slum clearance, adult education and so forth. They 
would look and listen and take it to heart. 


Another, a Venezuelan graduate of our own Columbia 
University said to me: 


I can’t understand it. You are letting Hitler and Mus- 
solini get away with murder down south. If there is one 
thing which we people admire in you North Americans it is 
your efficiency and organizing ability. Nonetheless, you send 
down representatives to our countries in these critical times 
who speak no Spanish, and who do not have the feel of the 
places they visit because they know nothing of our historic 
backgrounds or our mental processes. With the best of in- 
tentions, they often offend and are always inadequate. 

Why did someone think that Latin Americans would be 
pleased to receive a motion picture actor, no matter how 
charming, as a special ambassador? In their minds the acting 
profession and that of diplomacy are miles apart. I met a 
Brazilian friend the other day who happened to be in the 
office of an executive of the State of Sao Paulo when the 
latter received an invitation to a function in honor of this 
“Special Ambassador.” The official was outraged. He resented 
the “comico,” as motion picture actors are often called. “They 
didn’t give any banquets to Carmen Miranda when she was 
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in New York,” was the comment of my Brazilian friend. 


Many similar instances of unhappy choices have beery 
mentioned to me by Latin American friends. They mays 
sound captious and ungenerous, but there is no denying! 
that our European rivals do not make errors of this kind} 
Their people at least are equipped with the necessary} 
languages and acquaint themselves with customs anc 
traditions before they embark on important missions. Ned 
matter how able a man or woman may be he should have 
more than a U. S. measuring rod in his kit if he expects 
to visit Latin America on an interpretative mission. Out! 
untrained representatives nearly always try to “tell ‘em, 
when the essential approach is to learn something from 
them. : 

According to a Colombian friend, a former cabinet 
member who knows the United States well, this learning 
process was beautifully done by Thornton Wilder, novelist 
and playwright, who spent three months in Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru. As a member of a Carnegie group 
sent south, Mr. Wilder’s sincerity and genuine interest 
made him extremely popular. He was universally pro: 
nounced muy simpatico, which is the quintescence of be 
ing congenial. He learned a good deal of Spanish, had a 
thoroughly good time, and altogether represented the bes 
of what we like to think of as good Americans. Similas 
testimony reached me from Ecuador and Peru. “Send u: 
more such men,” was the universal remark about the 
author of “The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” I am sorry t 
report that they also mentioned in contrast an engineer 
the head of a research group, who passed through thes 
countries at about the same time. His generally patroniz 
ing attitude is too common a fault among North Ameri 
cans in contacts with the South. 


The Political Front—Selfish Pressure Groups 


THE STAND TAKEN BY CERTAIN GROUPS IN THE U. S. Con 
gress also has played directly into the hands of the te 
talitarian propagandists in the different countries of Latu 
America. The people down there cannot make sense ¢ 
it when a Senator or Congressman orates fervently on 
day in favor of the Good Neighborliness and continent 
solidarity and on the next day balks at ratifying the At 
gentine Sanitary Convention. Equally inexplicable t 
them is the support given the lobby of the America 
sugar beet growers. 


Argentina has enormous pride in her cattle and h 
meat. To keep its fresh meat out of the United States fc 
what they believe to be trumped-up reasons of health, n 
only has wounded the pride of this southern republic an 
lost us thousands of friends, but at times, has broug| 
failure near to our door when vital issues have been b 
fore Pan American conferences. An honest quarantit 
measure is justifiable anywhere in the world, but d 
Argentines contend that to use such a measure as a su 
terfuge for a tariff levy will never promote continent 
solidarity nor help make the real United States unde 
stood throughout South America. 


Selfish pressure groups in Congress can do as mu 
harm to inter-American good relations and the cause 
democracy as can fifth columnists in Latin America. Ta 
sugar. This is a much broader question in its inciden' 
phases than cultivation, processing and marketing. ft 
sugar question is symptomatic of the great problems 
inter-American commercial (Continued on page #4 
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The Inter-American Highway 


7-RIENDSHIP ROAD OF THE AMERICAS 


RECENTLY PRESIDENT ROoosEVELT pRo- 
osed that the United States appropriate 
unds to aid the countries of Central 
\merica in completing the Inter-Ameri- 
an Highway between Mexico and the 
-anama Canal. The Senate has passed 
. bill, which the House is expected to 
ipprove, authorizing payment of two- 
hirds of the construction costs of the 
infinished sections. Much of the great 
uighway is built. But not many Ameri- 
ans realize what has been done. 

Over half a century ago men played 
vith the idea of an intercontinental rail- 
oad to make travel by land possible 
he length of the Western Hemisphere. 
As the years passed the magnificent 
jream came no nearer realization, save 
or a few valuable surveys made in 
everal of the countries. Then with the 
‘oming of the automobile and increased 
notor travel, a substitute plan was dis- 
cussed for an international highway, 
vhich would prove more feasible. 

In 1929, the Republic of Panama in- 
yited the Central American countries, 
Mexico, and the United States to a con- 
ference to discuss plans for a survey 
netween the Isthmus and the Texas 
vorder. Earlier that same year the Con- 
sress of the United States had passed 
1 bill appropriating $50,000 for a 


reconnaissance through Central America. 


The Panama conference asked that this 


reconnaissance be intrusted to the U. S. 


Bureau of Public Roads, and Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the Bureau, placed 
he project in charge of E. W. James, 
chief of the Division of Highway 
Transport. Requests for surveys were 
made by Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica and Panama. A 
change of administration in E] Salvador 
interfered with that republic’s plan to 
equest a survey; the country has com- 
oleted the major portion of her link 
without our aid. Mexico was already at 
work on a trunk-line road from the 
Texas to the Guatemalan border, which 
rould constitute her section. 

Ts June 1930 Mr. James and his party 
of Bureau engineers proceeded to 
nama with letters of authority from 
resident Hoover. Soon after the field 
york was started David Tucker Brown 
a3 put in charge of all field operations 
ind the Panama office (later moved to 
: José, Costa Rica), with John K. 


ck as assistant. Dr. George Curtis 
k, U. S. Commercial Attaché, was 
gned by the Department of Com- 
and assemble economic data. In 
Conde McCullough took charge of 


ce to accompany the engineering 
spent upon it. 


Three Lions 


The statue of Columbus in San Salvador 


the building of the bridges, with Ray- 
mond Archibald as his assistant. All of 
these men were experts in their fields. 


Skilled engineers, assistants, and guides 


from the various republics assisted with 
the work in their countries. 


Before any actual work was done, 
there was apprehension and suspicion in 
the minds of many Latin-Americans. 
Soon they realized that Mr. Brown and 
his associates were engaged in a venture 
that would be of tremendous value to 
the people of Central America, and with 
increase in interest the republics con- 
tributed a larger percentage of labor and 
funds to the work on the highway. 


The reconnaissance party encountered 
adventures, hardships and peril as they 
hacked their way through virgin jungle, 
toiled over high mountains on slippery 
and treacherous trails, and crossed rag- 
ing streams. Yet from the very first trip 
made—from Panama City to San José, 
Costa Rica—they were welcomed by the 
local jefe (chief) and the people in every 
village they visited, and were received 
cordially by the President and high 
government officials in the capitals. Be- 
cause of this friendliness the U. S. 
engineers became confident that the 
Inter- American Highway would be 
worth every bit of energy and money 


The length and character of the ter- 


“ 


by BARBARA TRIGG BROWN 


rain traversed produced many diverse 
topographical features. The location of 
the highway was decided after careful 
study, and whenever possible, the exist- 
ing road was incorporated in the survey. 
Panama’s 367 miles lie wholly in the 
Pacific drainage area. This is the case 
too with the Honduras total of 84 miles, 
and El Salvador’s 183 miles. In Costa 
Rica where the length is 312 miles, and 
in the 214 miles in adjoining Nicaragua, 
sections lie in the Atlantic drainage area. 


Guatemala’s stretch of 310 miles runs . 


partly along the crest of, and partly to 
the west of, the Continental Divide. As 
the reconnaissance was carried on during 
the wet as well as the dry season there 
was ample opportunity to see the coun- 
tries at their best and their worst. 

In these countries the extensive flat- 
lands (sabanas) are not adaptable to 
agriculture, though bananas and sugar- 
cane are grown in the dry season, from 
December to April. The finest grades of 
coffee are produced at an elevation above 
5,000 feet, though inferior coffee can be 
grown as low as 1,500 feet. The foot- 
hills produce the best grain crops, 
vegetables and fruits. The forests are 
filled with valuable timber; hardwoods 
grow mainly in the mountains, yet also 
along the rivers of the low country. 


The lowest point on the whole route 
is in Panama, where the road is built 
only a few feet above the Pacific high- 
tide, while the highest section is reached 
in Guatemala, 10,000 feet above sea level. 
The temperature between them varies 
from humid heat to what might be 
called in the United States ideal summer 
resort weather—from 60 to 70 degrees. 


Something new in surveys developed 
when it was discovered that no adequate 
maps could be found, for this brought 
aerial photography into the reconnais- 
sance. The airplane pictures were made 
by two officers of the Army Air corps. 
stationed at France Field, Canal Zone. 
The Geological Survey lent invaluable 
assistance. Markers of white cloth were 
staked on the ground and the man in 
the plane photographed the strip for 
further study by the engineers. These 
mosaics were compiled as a base for 
plotting the whole general line. They 
can still be seen in the Washington 
office of the Bureau of Roads. 

To quote from the report made to 
the Congress of the United States: | 

“The Highway had been thought of 
as an automotive sales outlet, as a tourist 
attraction, and as a_ trade-in-general 


(Continued on page 428) 
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i i i i dy bridge over the Esclavos 
Mexico. The ribbon of excellent highway which runs from Laredo, Guatemala. An old, stur ; 
Texas to Mexico City through Be enihesne scenery. Amount of the Inter-American Highway on of Sep rr eee as 
travel proves that the people want to know their neighbors built in 1582 by slave labor, in the period of spanish ¢ 


Guatemala. On the outskirts of the little town of Ascuncion Honduras. Character of the country around San Loren 
Mita, in the south, in the home of ancient Mayan civilization, picture shows the Inter-American Highway bridge near co 
Mayan decorations have been used on the new Tamazulapa bridge cight years after the reconnaissance was made by U. S. « 


Nicaragua. Road camp, Tipitapa-Maderas project. The survey Nicaragua. Mana i i i 3 

patty found local engineers engaged in modern road construction diodeand. Only 150 feet see Oe Tevet ate esa 

in sections of every Central American republic they traversed a huge lake. The city is pestle re ea sata 
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José Staufer & Co., San José 


io ; ‘ : : 
| Rica. sats homes on a coffee farm, with the Cordil- Costa Rica. Men at work on the rim of a mountain in the Car- 
as a ee ackground. Bananas, rice, fish and best of tago-San Marcos stretch of the highway. Mountain road work in 
rroz con pollio (chicken with rice) are the chosen foods Costa Rica was started a few years after the reconnaissance trip 


z B an. 
José Staufer & Co., San José 
|Rica. The reconnaissance party found links of finished Panama. This is not a line of trees but a living fence running 


ike this one, but for the most part they followed diff- along the highway in Chiriqui. In these tropical countries 
-ails or had to break their way through virgin country live trees are planted and wire is stretched from tree to tree 


The highway as it looks well up into the interior 
ountry. The road is all-weather and can be travelled 
Canal Zone to within a short distance of Costa Rica 


— 


‘Canal Zone. Balboa Bay at the Pacific entrance to the Panama 
Canal, as it looks from Balboa Heights where, on Ancon Hill, 
is the comfortable residence of the Governor of the Canal Zone 


(Continued from page 425) 
stimulator.” But in addition it “would 
do more to create cordial relations and 
brisk exchange, not only between the 
peoples of Central America, and Mexico 
and the United States, but also among 
the Central American inhabitants them- 
selves, than would all the diplomacy and 
‘good will’ visits ever devised... . 

“But the possibilities do not end there. 
Throughout a very long period of our 
international trade we have been de- 
pendent upon the Far East and the 
Antipodes for many commodities which 
we do not produce at all, or produce in 
quantities insufficient for domestic re- 
quirements. . . . There is good evidence 
to show that all these commodities . . . 
can, with the application of sufficient 
capital and_ scientific methods, be pro- 
duced in large volumes in Central 
America. Although these countries and 
the Caribbean region in general, have 
been regarded as high-production-cost 
areas, the cause of this is traceable pri- 
marily to lack of cheap transportation, 
and not to any inherent difficulties of 
resources or man-power.” 


WHAT OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF TRAVEL 
today on the Inter-American Highway? 
As far back as 1932 an average of 2,000 
cars visited Monterrey, Mexico, every 
weekend. Since the opening of the high- 
way to Mexico City, 750 miles from the 
Texas border, and now to Huajuapan, 
250 miles farther south, the travel by 
motor has increased steadily. Here is 
proof that the people of the United 
States are eager for the completion of 
the Inter-American Highway. They 
want to travel the friendship road of the 
Americas, and see for themselves the 
variety of its natural beauty. 

Not only is a long stretch of the road 
in Mexico ready for travel by motor, but 
in each of the republics of Central 


Original bridge, Rio Chiriqui, Panama 
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America the visitor may tour over many 
miles of completed highway. From 
Guatemala City the motorist can go 
north to the Mexican border, and south 
‘nto Salvador to the Pacific port of La 
Union. Not much of this part of the 
Inter-American Highway has been paved 
but the roads can be travelled the year 
around. From Guatemala City south to 
Ascuncién Mita, the patches of dirt road 
winding around the mountains 
in repair by the natives, some of whom 
pay their taxes by two weeks’ work on 
the road. 

Along the highway the old and the 
new are inevitably mixed. Lunch rooms 
in the towns have electric ice boxes and 
plumbing. South of Ascunsién Mita 
the road winds along a wide and peace- 
ful lake. On the far side where the 
wooded slope rises abruptly, are the 
native jaguar, black panther, the fierce 
wild pig, and other big game, which 
made the engineers nickname this sec- 
tion “the Martin Johnson country.” A 
few miles farther, in a comfortable mod- 
ern house at the border, are the Salvador 
customs officers, their home a contrast 
to the neighboring primitive huts which 
swarm with wild children. 

In Ascuncién Mita a telegraph office; 
in the customs house a telephone and 
radio set; in the thatched huts clay pots 
and not a store-bought possession. 

Motor trips may be taken for many 
miles in the country around the capital 
cities of Tegucigalpa, Honduras, Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua, and San José, Costa Ri- 
ca. In Panama the road is all-weather 
from the Canal Zone north to within 95 
miles of the border of Costa Rica. It is 
becoming a well travelled highway. Now 
the Panamanians and thousands of Unit- 
ed States citizens working in the Canal 
Zone can get a complete change of 
climate in a few hours. 

Many local people have become accus- 
tomed to automobiles and airplanes, 
though they may never have travelled on 
a train. Such trains’ as they have seen 
are what the United States would call 
the “Toonerville trolley” type, even 
though, as in Costa Rica, the railroad 
from the Pacific port of Puntarenas to 
San José is electrified. The cost of trunk 
lines through Central America was pro- 
hibitive. 

The airplane and especially the mod- 
ern highway are the keys that will 
unlock the natural wealth of these 
countries, and bring about a more widely 
distributed economy. Villages were 
spaced seven miles apart—the distance 
that a span of oxen could travel in a 
day on the dirt road that in the April to 
December rainy season became _bot- 
tomless mud. Trucks will be able to 
haul products heretofore impossible to 
move to a market. 

Though this account deals only with 
the highway through Central America, 


are kept , 


‘¢ must not be forgotten that several 


thousand miles of road that will be | 
incorporated in the great Pan American 


Highway have been completed in South 
America. Already their value is felt. 

The importance of national and hemi- 
sphere defense is now recognized. A 
passage from Mr. MacDonald’s letter to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in 19343 
when he presented the report of the 
reconnaissance survey, seems prophetic. 
For he wrote: “Special attention is called 
to the relation and importance placed 
upon overland communication with 
American interests in the Panama Canal 
Zone. As a ground line for guiding air 
service and asa line for a series @ 
properly distributed airports, the pro- 
jected route would be of inestimable 
value.” 

The work on the Inter-American 
Highway has been advancing rapidly in 
Mexico and El Salvador. The Bureau 
of Roads is giving advice and assistance 
on the completion of the road in Nica- 
ragua with a U. S. loan of $1,700,000. 
The Export-Import Bank recently loaned 
$1,500,000 to Panama for reconstruction 
of 56 miles of road because of the de- 
velopment of the new U. S. airport at 
Rio Hato. In Costa Rica the 150 mile 
link to the Panama border is going for- 
ward, financed by an Export-Import 
Bank loan of $4,600,000 granted in 
October 1940. 

In 1939 both Colombia and Ecuador 
requested the assistance of a U. S. en- 
gineer. As a result of the study made of 
the Andean routes Ecuador has re- 
ceived a $900,000 loan for use on her 
link in the greater highway. 

At the present time there are 1,947 
miles of all-weather roads, 489 miles of 
dry season roads, and 825 miles of trails 
that compose the 3,261 miles of the 
Inter-American Highway through Mex1- 
co and Central America. 


New Chiriqui bridge opened in 1939 
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Our Ailing Mental Hospitals 


by EDITH M. STERN 


State mental hospitals are filled with a vast and growing population. Is 
it economical in the long run to skimp on the newer therapies and decent 


care, if fifty percent of all patients newly admitted can leave improved 
or cured, given proper attention? 


WHEN NINETEEN YEAR OLD Tom McGrew was COMMITTED 
to a Maryland state hospital, he had just tried to hang 
himself. He declared despairingly that he was no good 
and admitted “something about me’s all wrong.” 

That realization, a remainder of the boy’s saner self, 
gave the hospital’s superintendent something on which to 
work. After Tom had attained a degree of health as a 
result of hospital treatment, the superintendent called him 
in. “Tom,” he said, “you were an auto mechanic, weren’t 
your Well, I have a job. I want you to do for me. We 
have a broken gas pump here that no one seems able to 
fix. I want you to go at it two hours a day and see what 
you can find out.” 

A few days later Tom found the trouble and had the 
satisfaction of making the pump work perfectly. “Now,” 
the doctor said, “a boy with your outstanding mechanical 
ubility must be ambitious. I'll give you a harder job— 
fx up our old printing press.” “Never monkeyed with 
one in m’life,”” Tom mumbled. “I’m sure you can make 
surs work,” the doctor said confidently. 

And Tom did. After he had, job by job, regained self- 
confidence, the superintendent put him in full charge of 
1 canteen, permitting him to keep 25 percent of the profits. 
50 successful was Tom’s “business” that the doctor de- 
cided he was ready to take his chances in the outsidé 
world. He called up an airplane manufacturer, frankly 
explained the circumstances, and said that if Tom were 
siven a try he’d take him back the moment he made any 
trouble. That was two years ago. Today Tom has forty 
men under him—four of them also “the doctor’s boys”— 
und five beds in the crowded hospital were freed for other 
curables waiting their turn for admission. 

Every business man knows that it’s good sense to keep 
wour inventory down. Yet legislators and citizens are 
9 penny-wise and pound-foolish, indifferent to the fate 
bf “crazy people” and unaware of the modern skills which 
restore the insane to normality, that too many of our 
state hospitals fail to clear their human stock. The well- 
equipped, adequately staffed modern mental hospital is, 
in the long run, an economy. The old-fashioned “insane 
isylum,” a walled dumping ground for broken minds, is 
not only a anachronism but an extravagance. : 
Sometime during his life, one in every twenty of us is 
nospitalized for mental illness. Over 500,000 men and 
omen occupy mental hospital beds today—as many as are 
ospitalized for all other diseases together. Annually 
bout 120,000 new cases are admitted. It rests largely with 
s whether our mental institutions are going to house all 
£ this vast and growing population permanently, or 
hether, like general hospitals, they will treat transients, 
nd send them, recovered or improved, back to their 
amilies. 
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Given prompt attention, decent surroundings, good 
food, medical and psychiatric care, intelligent nursing 
and enough to do, 50 percent of all patients newly ad- 
mitted to mental hospitals leave improved or cured; the 
great majority of these within eighteen months. Left to 
deteriorate in idleness and dirt, with no chance to develop 
proper habits; abandoned to brood over the feelings’ of 
guilt or failure or persecution that brought them to the 
hospital; unreached by any of the new therapies that 
have wrought spectacular cures, the mentally ill tend 
to become “institutionalized” and to spend the rest of 
their lives as the apathetic, involuntary guests of the tax- 
payers. 


Penny-Pinching and Real Saving 


THE UNSAVORY “BACK WARD” CASES ARE A GRIM LUXURY, 
and we must not, in the face of mounting federal taxes, 
be misled further into the fake state economy which 
skimps on immediate human repairs to create costly 
ruins. Between 1929 and 1936 annual per capita expendi- 
tures for mental patients dropped from a national average 
of $312.18 to $269.05; and in some states mental hygiene 
retrogressed a generation. One state, where a real effort 
had been made to get well-trained staffs and healthful ac- 
tivities for its mental patients, faces a 12 percent budget cut 
this month for its already understaffed, ill-equipped men- 
tal hospitals. Others are sure to follow—it’s in their best 
lack-of-tradition for buying mental health. A legislature 
refused a hospital $10,000 for insulin shock treatment the 
same year it appropriated $200,000 for testing Bangs’ dis- 
ease in cattle. A state which pays prison guards $125-$165 
a month gives its state hospital attendants $40. In a pros- 
perous section of the country, where the per capital cost 
of general hospital patients is four to five dollars a day, 
only seventy-five cents to $1.10 is spent on mental patients. 
Inconsistent, since one result of such short-sighted 
penny pinching is an inadequate medical staff! In most 
mental hospitals doctors have such heavy case loads that 
they face the unpleasant alternatives of concentrating on a 
few hopeful cases and letting the rest go, or of giving 
cursory treatment to all. Either way, people who might 
be getting well are missing their chance. To meet the 
American Psychiatric Association’s minimum standard of 
one physician to every 150 patients, we need nearly twice 
as many doctors in our state hospitals as we have now. 
In one western state the superintendent of a 600 bed in- 
stitution is also its only doctor. The 1600 bed annex of 
a southern state hospital has two doctors, neither of them 
a psychiatrist. : 
Under such conditions, obviously, the prompt attention 
important for recovery is a pipe-dream, and even elemen- 
tary medical care almost impossible. At one state hospital 
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ily, 3 ing the ps 9 years—a Womail 
—happily, inyproving during the past two years—a womai 
g over her 


sat for years with a malignant growth spreading 
face because “nobody ever had time to attend to it.” May- 
be, except for humanitarian reasons, physical neglect 
doesn’t matter with people who are “put away. But it 


does matter with people you aim to send out, since phys- 


Courtesy New York Hospital 


Fever therapy. Skilled nursing pays real dividends 


ical health is essential to mental. A bad toothache can 
make even a sane person delirious, yet there are mental 
hospitals of 800-4000 beds without a full-time dentist. 

In applying the psychiatric procedures developed during 
the past twenty-five years, doctors are even more ham- 
strung. Psychotherapy and psychoanalysis involve long, 
slow gaining of the patient’s confidence, hours of leisurely 
conversations. The various shock therapies—metrazol, 
insulin, electric—require close watching: one series of in- 
sulin shock treatments, for instance, may take 196 hours 
of a physician’s time, 296 of a nurse's. Chemically in- 
duced sleep, which starts many patients on the way to 
normality, and fever therapy require careful detailed 
medical attention. 

But the real saving to the state must be calculated in 
terms of doctors’ hours against patients’ lifetimes in insti- 
tutions. Where “hospitals” offer only custodial care, bed- 
ridden paretics lie ulcerated and vegetative. In better men- 
tal hospitals, nearly every deteriorated paretic is a sad in- 
heritance: if fever therapy is given early enough, 90 per- 
cent of paretics are restored to usefulness. Insulin shock 
treatment, though still so new that no conclusive figures 
can be given as to its success, more than pays for itself 
when it works. Formerly, for instance, Miss A., twenty 
years old, attractive, intelligent and talented, would have 
been considered a hopeless case, destined to join the ranks 
of dementia praecox patients who fill more than half of 
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all our hospital beds. When she came to a progressive] 
state hospital she was so confused that she fancied herself} 
a man, wore men’s clothing, and painted pictures of a) 
man, dressed in women’s clothes, whom she intended to 
marry. Insulin brought her sharply back to reality; then} 
hydrotherapy, occupational therapy—which gave her tal-} 
ents a healthy outlet in painting posters for hospital events{ 
—and other supplementary treatments were used. Ninet 
months after she had been committed, Miss A. was dis-' 
charged. For three years, now, she has been happily} 


married. . Me | 
Skilled nursing care pays the same kind of dividends. 


Mrs. K., for example, was so disturbed when she was ad- 
mitted that she tore up any fabric upon which she could 
lay hands—clothing, bedding, even her canvas restraining 
sheet. Subtly, patiently, her trained psychiatric nurse in- 
duced her to unravel burlap bags instead, and ultimately 
led her into doing fancy. work. Yet some state hospitals 
have no graduate nurses on the wards, and they constitute 
only 10 percent of all ward personnel in our mental hos- 
pitals. 

Most working conditions don’t attract enough high 
grade attendants. Only forty-eight of our 180 mental 
hospitals have accredited nursing schools that put the job 
on a professional basis with a stimulating future. Hours, 
in many state hospitals, are from 12-16 a day, with no 
restful place to fall asleep afterwards. In one hospital at- 
tendants’ quarters are on the violent ward. 


What the Doctors Know 


ON Ly 25 PERCENT OF ALL STATE HOSPITALS MEET THE AMER- 
ican Psychiatric Association’s standards of one attendant 
to every eight patients, one to four for the acutely ill 
Occupation, exercise, diversion and continuous soothing 
baths are the modern substitutes for straightjackets anc 
clanking keys. With too few attendants, an asylum at 
mosphere hangs over many an institution. In one westerr 
hospital the criminal insane never get outdoors. “We 
plan better for captive tigers,” the National Committee fo: 
Mental Hygiene’s survey comments. There are othe 
hospitals where patients stay indoors for days at a time 
denied even the elementary diversion of a walk. Witl 
an insufficient night force, violent patients are tied in be 
or locked in at night—sometimes with toilet buckets 
sometimes with no toilet facilities at all. 

The doctors know better. They know that mechanics 
restraint increases already resentful patients’ resentment a 
surely as excitement raises a consumptive’s temperature 
They know that the more thoroughly disturbed patient 
are tired out through games and exercise and hard worl 
the more likely they are to calm down permanenth 
They know that keeping busy through “activity therapy 
is better for melancholics than confinements. But the 
can’t apply all they know, because we leave them shor 
handed. 

They know, too, that patients should be domiciled a 
cording to their physical and mental condition, that t 
tuberculous and the contagious syphilitic should be segr 
gated, and that young girls shouldn’t live and sleep amor 
old women. Yet we don’t provide the facilities for guar 
ing promising cases and convalescents from harmful co 
tacts. The national average of overcrowding in state he 
pitals is 11 percent, and in some states it runs as high 
30, 40, and 50 percent. Day rooms and corridors are us 
for sleeping space, with mattresses so pushed together tk 
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they overlap. Three and four rows of beds in a ward, 
beds end to end, beds so close that patients must jump 
over the ends to get in, are not uncommon. In one 
state hospital epileptic, paretic, noisy and mute Negroes 
herded together in their only day room, which served also 
as a dining room. At another hospital, two toilets and 
two wash bowls were provided for a ward of 182 patients 
who should have been learning their A B C’s of mental 
rehabilitation through regular habits of cleanliness and 
elimination. 

Though providing an adequate plant is as necessary 
in this business of making people whole as in any other, 
again and again the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene’s surveys of state hospitals are dotted with nota- 
tions like “falling plaster,” “toilets leaking through the 
ceiling from the floor above,” “fire hazards” and 
“floors so rotten they are dangerous.” Georgia, warned in 
a 1918 survey, again in 1920 and again in 1938 that her 
ninety-eight year old Milledgeville Hospital buildings 
were near collapse, unsanitary, and fire traps, finally, in 
1939, was shocked into erecting a new $6,000,000 institu- 
tion. Other states, more or less valiantly, have tried to pro- 
vide adequate buildings. New York one of the states tak- 
ing good care of the mentally ill, spent $100,000,000 on new 
buildings from 1923 to 1930. But with 2500 new admis- 
sions annually, by 1943 New York state hospitals, it is 
estimated will be overcrowded 20.5 percent. To forefend 
this, and to meet an immediate need of 9000 more beds, 
Governor Lehman recently requested authorization of a 
$50,000,000 bond issue. | 

New buildings are not enough. Without a compre- 
hensive, long-term program, we could go on pouring 
out money for bricks and mortar indefinitely. Ac- 
tually, to replace mere caretaking with curative facili- 
ties does not mean a vast, expensive building program. 
It means simply safe buildings with facilities and staff 
sufficiently harnessed to the job of curing the curables. 
It means abolishing political jobs in this field of med- 
ical treatment. It means instituting preventive meas- 
ures to reduce the number of new admissions. And it 
means eliminating everyone who can adjust elsewhere 
from expensive mental institutions. 


Politics vs. Mental Care 


Mucu oF THE $200,000,000 wE Now EXPEND ANNUALLY ON 
mental illness goes blindly, planlessly, politically. One 
state hospital suffered a typhoid epidemic because it was 
built on swamp land with contaminated water. Another 
purchased poor farm land from a politician’s friend when 
productive land was available at the same price half a 
mile away. <A third had a handsome structure standing 
empty four years for want of heat and light. 

Money is wasted on unqualified personnel as well as 
on buildings. Only nine states appoint mental hospital 
employes through civil service, and give them job secur- 
ity. In seven states there is a complete turnover when 
the other party comes into power. In at least fourteen 
others politics interferes with sound management. “I’ve 
rorked in three other states,” a hospital superintendent 
d me, “and this is the first one where, at least once a 
veek, some bleary, spavined old man didn’t walk in on 
e and say So-and-so said I was to give him a job.” Two 
es have a “kick-back” system whereby mental hospital 
res return a percentage of their salaries to their 


With mental hygiene nothing but a happy hunting 
ground for political patronage, no long-time consistent 
program is possible. Only eight states have well-organ- 
ized mental hygiene departments: in the rest, mental 
hospitals come under general welfare with no central 
psychiatric direction. In any state having more than one 
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mental institution, only coordinated, responsible direction 
by an expert can achieve the efficiency and economy 
that, is the long run, more than make up for the initial 
expense of setting up a special mental hygiene body. 
There are, too, little, relatively inexpensive matters 
which may make the difference between discharge and 
lifelong occupancy of a hospital bed. In one state hos- 
pital the continuous flow bath is never used because it is 
stopped up. In another, with extensive grounds, patients 
can’t go outdoors all winter long because there are no 
sidewalks. Patients in a third never enjoy a hot meal be- 
cause food—adequate enough in quality and quantity, the 
National Committee reports—is put on the table twenty 
minutes before the dining room is opened. Often thought- 
fulness and attention to details on the part of administra- 
tors mean more in the way of therapy than dollars and 
cents. At one state hospital I visited, for instance, I saw 
excellent quality draperies so drab that they did nothing 
to make bleak, immaculate day rooms more inviting; at 
another, I saw far cheaper chintzes creating gay coziness. 
At this same hospital the superintendent managed to keep 
in personal touch with 2000 patients by talking to them 


cover the hospital radio and writing weekly letters. The 


feeling that somebody cares, to a person so hurt that he 
has retreated from life through delusions, is a heart-warm- 
ing step towards facing it once more. 

By taking advantage of what we know about mental 
illness in 1941, instead of what we didn’t know in 1841, 
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we might further help to raise recovery rates by changing 
some of our antiquated commitment procedures. In aa 
many states, still, the insane are treated not like sic 


people but like criminals. They are tried by jury just 
as if we called in the neighbors to diagnose meningitis a 
young psychiatrist told me bitterly—thrown into jail 
and taken, perhaps manacled, to the hospital by a sheriff. 
When deranged fantasies are build on guilt, they feel 
all the more guilty, when these are based on delusions of 
persecution, they are more convinced than ever that their 
unjust enemies are responsible for their humiliation. The 
comfort of kindly care is delayed, and the doctor is faced 
with a harder job. ; 

A long range, economical plan calls for preventive 
measures which, in thousands of cases, can be just as ef- 
fective against mental illness as against tuberculosis. The 
attack on syphilis and pellagra, for instance, scotches cer- 
tain kinds of mental diseases at their source. At mental 
hygiene clinics incipient disorders, especially in children, 
can often be checked. Functioning in thirty-four states, 
such clinics have definitely proved their worth. One state 
estimates that its generous $30,000 investment in clinics 
saves $140,000 in correctional institutions. Psychopathic 
wards in general hospitals are another dam against the 
flood of admissions. Hopefully increasing in number, 
with prompt, short-term treatment they send men and 
women back to their families instead of to the state hos- 
pital. Family physicians with some psychiatric training are 
invaluable in detecting signs of mental disorder and refer- 
ring them for immediate treatment; so are the ministers 
who have interned in mental hospitals under the auspices 
of the Council for the Clinical Training of Theological 
Students. 

But above all we must make our mental hospitals really 
hospitals by freeing their overcrowded wards for intensive 
treatment of recoverable cases. It doesn’t make sense that 
on the one hand, thousands of acutely ill men and women 
wait, untreated in jails and almshouses because there’s no 
room for them, while thousands of others who could carry 
their own weight, fully or partially, outside, take up space 
and mark time at public cost in our mental hospitals. 


The Hospital’s Long Arms 


For LACK OF SOCIAL SERVICE ARRANGEMENTS THEY LINGER ON 
in hospitals. You can’t just turn loose a man who might 
hang himself or a complaining woman likely to become 
quarrelsome unless their adjustment outside the institution 
is closely watched. Psychiatric social workers are the long 
arms which reach from the hospitals to the shoulders of 
patients placed “on parole” or “in family care” in states 
like Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. Family care has been practised in Massachusetts for 
forty years; in its infancy in other states, it is a demon- 
strated way to stop overcrowding, more permanent, satis- 
factory and cheaper than building new wards. 

The faces of both patients and caretakers indicate the 
human value of the scheme: its economic value is equally 
apparent. Ontario, Canada, has 1000 patients in family 
care—enough to fill a good-sized institution. Worcester 
State Hospital estimated chat four social workers, by 
looking after 300 paroled patients, effected a saving of 
9090 patient-days. During April, at Springfield Hospital, 
the full cost of the social service department and family 
placement of ninety patients was $746.15; those same 
patients, in the hospital for the same period, would have 
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cost the taxpayers in the state of Maryland $2700. 

There are various types of family care and parole. 
“Situational therapy” continues treatment, begun at the 
hospital, by placing convalescents in normal home sur- 
roundings and giving them a fresh interest in life. There 
‘s family care as a transitional phase between sheltering 
institutional walls and the free-for-all world outside. 
There is custodial family care, in which homes become 


so many subsidiary, intimate little institutions inexpen- | 


sively caring for from two to four chronics. Some patients 
are placed as boarders, some as employes, some virtually 
adopted by their caretakers as permanent members of the 
family: it all depends on the needs of the case. Always, 
family care is under the close supervision of social work- 
ers, who watch and gauge the patient’s behavior, who 
Gnd homes so comfortable that there is danger of ex- 
ploitation, families understanding and kindly. No dif- 
ficulty in locating them, workers agree; women whose 
children are grown welcome the opportunity to mother 
someone, and in communities where family care has be- 
come established, it’s a social stigma not to be “good 
enough to take a patient.” 

As yet, only twenty-seven states invest in psychiatric 
social workers. So people like Henry, who waited on me 
expertly in the staff dining room of a state hospital, stay 
on at public expense, prevent the acutely ill from gaining 
admission. Long ago Henry was brought to the hospital 
shouting that he ought to be on the throne of England, 
but now he whispers his delusion only to a few close 
friends—he could support himself as a waiter if he 
could board with an understanding caretaker. Or Robert, 
general factotum at another state hospital; there isn’t a 
thing wrong with him any longer except that he has 
grown “afraid” to leave the institution. A few months 
under the protection of a supervised family to give him 
reassurance, and more than likely he’d become a valuable 
office employe. 

Much can be done to decrease the admission rate, 
shorten the time of hospitalization, stop overcrowding and 
reduce the number of people under institutional care 
by getting our state legislatures to adopt the necessary 
measures. The whole, growing problem of what we're 
going to do about mental illness calls for ventilation 
The mentally ill have no lobby. State hospital alumn 
don’t advertise the fact, like state university graduate: 
descending upon their representatives to demand a new 
gymnasium for dear old Alma Mater. There are only « 
few associations of ex-mental patients dedicated to work 
ing for better mental care, a few individuals like Cliffor« 
Beers, whose revelations of the brutality he experience: 
in insane asylums started the whole mental hygiene move 
ment thirty years ago. Every one of us is needed to insis 
upon application of up-to-date psychiatric knowledge. 

Find out from the National Committee for Ment 
Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York ‘City, or, where ther 
is one, from the mental hygiene committee in your ow. 
state, exactly what conditions are in your state hospital: 
then, if they’re unsatisfactory, exert pressure on your legi 
lators for reform. Poor states, least of all, can afford t 
pile up their institutional burden by filling “insane as) 
lums” instead of emptying mental hospitals. Only by th 
force of public opinion can we replace custodial institi 
tions with hospitals that are hospitals:in fact as well ; 
in name; only so, humanely and thriftily, can we conve 
wretched tax burdens into producers. 
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Danger Points in Defense Housing 


by EDITH ELMER WOOD 


Unless rents are contreifed in defense areas; unless the housing short- 
age in those areas is met by building to rent and not to sell, beware of 
disaster—warns this first-rank housing expert. 


REALIZATION IS GAINING GROUND THAT WE CANNOT HAVE WAR 
industries without workers or workers without places for 
them to live in. 

Present appropriations of substantially over $400,000,000 
are producing around 113,000 family dwelling units for 
war industry workers and married enlisted army and 
navy personnel. But that is only a start. On June 26, the 
President asked Congress for another $300,000,000 which 
he said would provide 75,000 additional dwelling units out 
of at least 125,000 which the government might have to 
build before July 1, 1942. Did his advisers tell him that the 
minimum indicated need is really twice 125,000, but that 
they hoped Title VI—the most recent amendment to the 
‘National Housing Act—might “pass a miracle” and in- 
duce private enterprise to build the rest? 

The American public does not yet recognize two critical 
needs in defense housing: the need to peg existing rents in 
defense areas quickly; and the need to protect workers 
with temporary defense jobs from exploitation under the 
guise of home purchase. Though the two may not seem 
closely connected, they are the blades of a pair of scissors, 
on one side the pressure of the rent profiteer, on the other 
the salesman of “lovely little homes”; and between them is 
the defense worker. 


Pegging Rents in Defense Areas 


Bernarp M. Barucu, EXPERIENCED CHAIRMAN OF WoopRow 
Wilson’s War Industries Board, has shown conclusively 
that the nation cannot go into mass production for defense 
without a priorities system. Such power is now being ex- 
ercised by OPM. He further shows that a priorities system 
must be accompanied by price control, because it short- 
circuits the laws of supply and demand. Without control, 
prices move upward in an inflationary spiral which is very 
hard to check. Mr. Baruch says the first World War cost 
us double what it would if we had frozen prices where 
they were at the beginning. 

The Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 
(OPACS) was created in April for this second purpose, 
and it appropriately contains a Rent Section. 


Leon Henderson, head of OPACS, sought voluntary 


price stabilization for basic raw materials by the big in- 
dustries which control them. The Rent Section advised 
local defense communities where rent increases have be- 
come a problem to appoint fair rent commissions to apply 
moral suasion. This is the logical democratic method of 
approach. When citizens find moral suasion does not 
work, presumably they will demand legal control. But it 
is too slow for the present emergency. Recent press re- 
ports from Washington indicate that a far-reaching plan 
for federal control of prices throughout the country, and 
of rents in defense areas, has been worked out by Mr. 
Henderson and other defense experts, with the advice of 
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Mr. Baruch. The scheme may have been laid before Con- 
gress by the President before this article is in print. As a 
rule, Congress is extremely slow in acting on such matters. 
In this instance, the proposals are said to be so extensive in 
character and in ramifications that action may be held up 
for months. Only the full weight of the administration and 
of public opinion behind it seems likely to force through 
such legislation in time to be of real benefit in checking 
inflation and protecting the living standards of us all. 

Probably there is no other single item so likely to start 
the inflationary spiral as residential rent. In the budgets of 
industrial and office workers it is the largest single item 
of expense, and the least flexible. Food collectively costs 
more, but is made up of a great number of small pur- 
chases offering almost unlimited opportunity for substitu- 
tion. The worker has no margin out of which to pay a 30 
percent jump in the rent, and many increases are much 
greater. Normal escape through moving is shut off by the 
housing shortage. After trying vainly to find other quar- 
ters, he goes to his employer for a raise. When enough of 
his fellows join him, they get it. Soon rent goes up again, 
and the spiral is on its way. 

The rent-pegging solution is surprisingly simple. It calls 
for no determination of what is a fair rent. It simply takes 
the rent structure, good, bad or indifferent, as it existed on 
a given date before the upward movement started, and 
pegs it there until the emergency is over, with the under- 
standing that a revision will be forthcoming sooner, if and 
to the extent that rising taxes or maintenance costs in- 
crease the landlord’s necessary expenses. There is also pro- 
vision for a review of any individual case where rent peg- 
ging creates a hardship either to landlord or tenant. 

There is nothing theoretical about rent pegging. It has 
been tried on a vast scale, and it works. It does not deprive 
any one of any income which he has. It simply prevents 
profiteering at the expense of national defense. 

In December 1915, the British Parliament passed an act 
establishing as standard rent for any dwelling the rent pay- 
able on August 3, 1914, the day before Great Britain de- 
clared war. This applied to all rentals below specified 
“rateable values.” As a result, 88 percent of all tenants in 
London and 97 percent elsewhere enjoyed protection. 
Gradual de-control began in 1920, and the process was not 
complete when it became necessary to freeze rents again 
as of September 1, 1939. 

Canada, in September 1940, gave control of rentals to 
her War Time Prices and Trade Board. Its powers are 
used only in communities where the housing shortage is 
acute, pegging rentals at the figures in effect on January 2, 
1940. Control applies to all grades and types of dwelling 
units, including rooms, furnished or unfurnished. 

Although every belligerent country in Europe and most 
of the neutrals were exerting some form of rent control 
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when we entered the first World War, we failed to adopt 
it. Resulting inflation, extending to building costs, para- 
lyzed private enterprise, which should have attacked the 
housing shortage immediately after the armistice. Rent 
profiteering became intolerable in a number of places, and 
in some cases rent restriction laws were passed. Good or 
bad, they had nothing to do with rent pegging in connec- 
tion with national defense. Unfortunately, it 1s largely this 
irrelevant history which is now being cited rather than the 
effective and extensive British experience. 

Before the cost of living gets beyond control, will the 
American people grasp what is involved, and demand ot 
their government explicit authority for OPACS to peg 
rents immediately in defense areas “for the duration”? 
The President already has proclaimed that “an acute short- 
age of housing exists or impends which would impede 
national defense activities” in nearly two hundred desig- 
nated areas. This was to make Title VI operative in those 
areas. The same supporting facts will serve for rent peg- 


ging. 
The Defense Worker As a Home Buyer 


IN-MIGRANT WORKERS ON EMERGENCY JOBS, EXERCISING OR- 
dinary prudence, should rent homes rather than buy them. 
Those interested in eventual home ownership should be 
advised to invest their savings in national defense bonds 
until the emergency is over and they know where they are 
going to be working and what their income will be. 

The local man is in a somewhat stronger position, but 
unless his earnings are high he also should rent until his 
work is stable. 

It follows that workers should not be forced into at- 
tempting home purchase because there are no decent 
houses to rent within their means. Still less should they be 
tricked into a dangerous gamble by salesmen’s claims that 
their government is providing them with an opportunity 
to achieve home ownership safely. 

Title VI was put through Congress last winter in an at- 
tempt to induce hesitant private capital and private enter- 
prise to provide housing for defense workers. They were 
not doing so because of the risk. Under its regular pro- 
gram FHA insures 90 percent mortgages only when the 
mortgagor is the owner-occupant and has paid the re- 
maining 10 percent. Under Title VI in defense areas this 
privilege is extended to speculative builders who need not 
invest a cent themselves and may unload houses on pur- 
chasers making no down-payment. The federal govern- 
ment absorbs the total risk in the case of the lender of 
mortgage money and in the case of the speculative builder. 
The only party not protected is the one who needs protec- 
tion most—the purchaser. 

Somewhat flippantly, one is reassured: “Oh he runs no 
risk, either. He has made no down payment and his 
monthly instalments are no more than he would pay for 
rent. If he loses his job, he will just walk out and leave 
the government holding the bag.” 

Waiving the widish gap between what is covered by 
rent and by purchase instalment, that is hardly a whole- 
some attitude toward home ownership or financial obliga- 
tions for a responsible government to cultivate in its citi- 
zens. Yet if it were publicly and clearly announced, and 
if workers in temporary jobs were warned officially not to 
make equity payments, beyond what the contract required, 
until the emergency was over and they were sure of steady 
work, the procedure would at least be frank. But it is un- 
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likely that there would be much building done. The suc- § 
cess of Title VI depends on the prospects not being warned p 
—just as it depends on the continuance of rent gouging. § 

During the prosperous 1920’s when the real estate sub- 
divider and the speculative builder were on an unre- } 
strained jag, high-pressure salesmen sold “lovely little 
homes” to John and Mary by the million, and shortly after- 
wards John and Mary began losing their lovely little 
homes also by the million unless they were lucky enough 
to be bailed out by the HOLC rescue squad. FHA rightly 
claims to have introduced a sounder mortgage system 
since that time. But most of the safeguards were suspended 
in the case of Title VI. 

Since the national government will have to foot the un- 
paid bills for housing in any case as part of the cost of 
national defense, elementary statesmanship might suggest 
spending the taxpayers’ money for the housing most need- 
ed, which, it happens, is also what can be obtained most 
quickly. That means housing to rent, constructed by a 
government agency, and remaining as a permanent public 
asset to further slum clearance after the emergency. 

A press release of June 23 from the Defense Housing 
Coordinator says housing built under Title VI “is intended 
for workers whose earnings amount to $1800 to $3000.” 
The lower limit is low, but let that pass. Official wage and 
salary figures show that not more than one fourth of de- 
fense workers are receiving as much as $1800. About half 
get under $1500. Yet Title VI is being counted on to fill 
half the need for defense housing. The implication that its 
product will not be sold to workers with incomes under 
$1800 is misleading. The builder sells his houses to 
whom he pleases. No control is or can be exerted over him 
on that point. Still less does any government agency guar- 
antee the truthfulness of statements made by salesmen to 
prospects. There is no check on the eloquent “Safest in- 
vestment in the world,” “Security for your old age,” 
“House of your dreams.” 

Sophisticates may make no investment beyond the re- 
quired minimum and walk out when it is over, but the 
earnest, thrifty working-man and his wife, with a real 
longing for home ownership, will fall easy victims to the 
pressure to invest all they can save to increase their equity. 
When the emergency ends and the job ends, they will not 
be able to keep up their payments. Houses will be a 
drug in the market. They will lose home and savings 
and will naturally—and rightly—blame their govern- 
ment. The more widely Title VI will have been used, the 
more such tragedies there will be. In essence, the plan 
involves as cruel a hoax as that contained in the old 
advertisements of patent medicine cancer cures—but al 
least no government agency aided and abetted them. 

If our government wants to make home ownership safe 
and comparatively easy for a large number of workers, i 
can do so, though not during this period of nationa 
emergency migrations, and not through Title VI or any 
thing resembling it. Since 1889, 243,800 Belgian worker 
have become home owners (in proportion to populatiot 
that would be nearly 4 million in this country) with th 
help given under their housing act (no subsidy), and i 
all that time there have been only 2712 foreclosures—jus 
over 1 percent. Doesn’t that sound good? For the work 
ers and their children? For the stability of society? Eve 
for real estate values in the long run? Radicals say th: 
home ownership gives workers too much stake in th 
status quo. But is that such a bad idea? ; 
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Photos from European 


The Gestapo are only part of the vast bureaucratic machine of Nazi Germany. This central teletype office has 62 branches 


How Hitler Rules 


by HEINZ SOFFNER 


A former Austrian, who has seen the “New Order’ in action, discusses 
, Hitler’s administrative set-up and urges Americans to analyze the bureau- 
cratic as well as the military grip of the Nazis on Europe today. 


THE BACKBONE OF THE Nazi WAR MACHINE Is HitveER’s 
1uge administrative organization which coordinates mili- 
ary, economic, and political efforts, integrating widely 
varying Nazi activities into the uniform pattern of Hitler’s 
olans for world conquest. It is highly important to study 
his administrative set-up and to analyze its techniques. 
t is necessary to understand not only the organization of 
he Third Reich, but the nature of Nazi control over the 
‘conquered countries. In this world conflict between the 
lemocratic and the totalitarian way of life, the German 
idministrative organization (with its military, economic, 
ind ideological implications) forms an important front 
ector, along which the Nazi threat of destroying freedom 
ll over the world must be met. 

Civil service and governmental bureaucracy have always 
ad a particular importance in Germany. When Hitler 
ame to power, 3,457,503 of Germany’s 65,000,000 inhabi- 
ants were in the public services—administration, educa- 


tion, and related fields. The government-owned railroads 
and the postal service employed an additional 2,897,237. 

Hitler has reconstructed that vast governmental ma- 
chine, from its foundations up. His task was accelerated 
and simplified by the fact that years before its actual 
seizure of power, the Nazi party had developed an elab- 
orate systems of pseudo-governmental institutions. It had 
built up its own foreign office, its economic staff, courts, 
police and armed forces, its educational and welfare insti- 
tutions. Opponents had ridiculed these attempts to “play 
government,” but, as Esther Brunauer says in her book, 
“Germany, the National Socialist.State,” “When the Nazis 
took over the political reins they had the skeleton of a 
complete state and by expanding it were able to establish 
their control over every institution in Germany.” 

The Nazification of Germany’s governmental .machin- 
ery was accomplished through a series of methodical 
moves. Jews, pacifists, free-masons, socialists, democrats, 
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liberals were dismissed, and all civil servants were obliged 
by law to carry out the political orders of the Nazi party. 

The institutions of the Nazi party and of the Nazi- 
dominated German government were merged under Nazi 
leaders, through an official “Act to assure unity between 
the party and the state” on December 1, 1933. From that 
time until 1939, when the war began, the total number of 
governmental employes was increased by nearly three 
million persons. 

Meanwhile the “law of leadership” fixed the whole ad- 
ministrative pattern. For instance, the “Regulations for 
German Municipalities” established in 1935, concentrate 
all local authority in the mayor. A special delegate of the 
local Nazi party organization sees that the party line 1s 
followed; otherwise the mayor rules absolutely in his 
local sphere, responsible only to his superiors in the 
widely ramified governmental hierarchy. ‘There is no city 
council, no assembly, no remnants of the traditional au- 
tonomy of German municipalities. 

The Nazi courts offer another striking example of the 
law of leadership in daily operation. Each Nazi judge 
is a Fuehrer on his own responsibility and there is no 
guarantee whatever of the rights of a defendant. 

The Nazi party organizations which usurped govern- 
mental powers by that “unity between the party and the 
state,” are in themselves extensive bureaucratic machines. 
In 1937 the National Food Estate (the compulsory organi- 
zation of the German farmers) employed 20,800; the Nazi 
Winter Relief Campaign employed 10,036 paid workers. 
The party division for foreign countries (Auslandsorgant- 
sation), which is a purely political agency, had before the 
war, in its Berlin headquarters alone, a staff of more 
than 700. 

‘Hitler’s skilful technique of playing off under-leaders 
against each other has resulted in the creation of offices 
with overlapping or even identical purposes: for example, 
Alfred Rosenberg’s foreign office of the Nazi party, Rib- 
bentrop’s foreign office of the German government, Gau- 
leiter Bohle’s division of the Nazi party for foreign coun- 
tries. 

Nazism does not content itself with dominating its 
subjects—it strives to rule the minds and the hearts of the 
entire population. This seems the most profound dif- 
ference between the Nazi regime and all other earlier 
despotisms and tyrannies. Tsarist Russia did not care 
even to win over its subjects. Nazism does—believing 
that modern warfare can be waged only by men swayed 
by one intense will to fight. This is why Goebbels’ 
huge propaganda machine is essential to Hitler’s stream- 
lined administration. The ministry “for popular enlight- 
enment and propaganda” includes more than one hun- 
dred high-ranking officials, nine departments and thirty- 
one district offices with many thousands of employes. 
Affiliated with that ministry are the Reich’s Chamber of 
Literature, the Reich’s Chamber of Culture, the Reich- 
owned theatres, all radio stations, the “Publicity Council 
of German Economy,” the University for Politics, and 
scores of minor institutions. 


The Dissolution of Conquered Lands 


War Is THE DECISIVE TEST OF THE NaZI MECHANISM. How- 
ever, there isa tendency to overestimate its purely military 


_ strength and to overlook the political, administrative, eco- 


nomic system that functions in cooperation with the army. 
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Whether or not Hitler and his associates had a blue 
print for the organization of the Lebensraum when the 
set out to conquer it, the outlines of their plan now can b 
perceived. The political principle of Hitler’s New Orde 
is to break down national units, while “stabilizing” th 
various conquered nations at different levels, and to as 
sure Germany’s central hegemony. Its economic prin 
ciple is to concentrate all key industries in German 
proper and to reduce the conquered countries to producer 
of food and raw materials, while Germany maintain 
complete control over the economic life of the vassa 
states. 

The dissolution of political entities began when th 
Nazis entered Austria three and a half years ago. Afte 
a short period of transition, Austria was divided int 
seven districts (Gawe) each directly subordinated to th 
central authorities of the Reich. The very name Austti 
was outlawed. 

Czechoslovakia was divided into the “Sudetengau,” in 
mediately annexed to the Greater German Reich, th 
“Protectorate” of Moravia and Bohemia, and the Sk 
vakian puppet state. Slices of Czechslovakian territor 
were allotted to Hungary, and also to Poland, which the 
was still a potential ally. 

Six months later Poland was splintered even mort 
thoroughly. First the spoils were partitioned betwee 
Germany and Russia. Then Germany restored her bout 
daries of before 1914. Two new German provinces, Dat 
zig-Westpreussen and Wartheland, were formed, whil 
Polish Upper-Silesia was added to Prussian Silesia. Th 
rest, following the precedent of German occupation du: 
ing the first World War, became the “Gouvernment Get 
eral of Poland.” 

France, besides the division into occupied and unocct 
pied territories, has been reduced by the Germans. Alsac 
and Lorraine are now the German provinces of Ga 
Westmark and Gau Moselland. Northern France an 


All French inscriptions were banished in “German Alsace” 
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Railroad services in Northern France are now directed by the German Reichsbahn 


Belgium are administered together under the military 
command of General von Falkenhausen. 

Conquered Yugoslavia is to disappear from Europe’s 
political map, like all the states established by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Besides the puppet kingdom of Croatia, 
parts of Yugoslavian territory will be allotted to Italy, 
Albania, Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria. So far, the 
rate of the rest of the country has not been announced. 

Efforts to break up the conquered nations go far beyond 
he establishment of new boundary lines. In Belgium, for 
nstance, a decree of November 10, 1940 established sep- 
urate “Cultural Councils” for the Flemings and for the 
Walloons. Within the compulsory labor service in Po- 
and, separate units were formed for Poles, for Ukrainians, 
ind for Gorales (a Slavic group of some tens of thousands 
sheep-breeders and migrant workers). 

In the allegedly German territories, such as Alsace and 
uorraine, which have been “returned” to the Reich, the 
‘ullfledged Nazi administration has been introduced. 
uarge groups of national minorities were expelled as 
‘foreigners” and anything reminiscent of the former state 
methodically wiped out. The customary textbooks were 
yanished from the schools, the libraries “purged.” Nazi 
iniversities and schools have been established. The names 
of cities, streets, and squares were Germanized, and even 
ombs of national heroes in some cases have been removed. 
| In territories which apparently were not desired as out- 
ight parts of the Greater German Reich but which are 

sstined for various degrees of vassalage in Hitler’s New 
ope, several administrative patterns have been estab- 
shed. The Danish king and the Rigsdag still govern 
k but under the close control of Nazi commis- 
In Norway, a puppet government has been in- 
all its acts subject to the approval of the Reich’s 
-, Herr von Terboven. In Belgium, where King 
d has refused to form a Nazi-controlled govern- 
and in northern France, military administrations 
. { i Ms - 
been imposed. In the Netherlands, the Reich’s 
or, Herr Seiss-Inquart (the Austrian Quisling) now 
owers formerly held by the Queen and the 
lative chambers. © 
, the law of leadership is applied. From 


— 
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the Reich’s governors in whose 
hands rest supreme legislative, 
executive, and even judiciary 
powers, without checks or bal- 
ances, down to the “provisionary 
administrators” (picked _repre- 
sentatives of native Nazi groups 
who displace in Norway, in 
many Dutch towns, and else- 
where, the elected mayors and 
city councils, there is at every 
step of the administrative hier- 
archy the proper despot, respon- 
sible not to his “subjects” but 
only to his superiors on whose 
arbitrary decisions his very ex- 
istence depends. 


NAZI ADMINISTRATION ENDEAVORS 
to be as total in the conquered 
countries as in Germany proper. 
A valuable factor is mass coloni- 
zation by German populations, 
especially in Poland. The administration of this forced 
mass-migration which comprises hundreds of thousands 
of families, is carried out through the colonization stafts 
(Ansiedlungsstaebe) and through the National Food 
Estate. The necessary civil servants, engineers, doctors, 
and teachers are provided by a special “East Colonization 
Campaign” at all German universities, under the Nazi 
students’ organization. In this way, Nazi imperialism 
provides master-class positions in the enslaved countries. 

In the definitely annexed territories, German Nazi or- 
ganizations, sometimes under different names, supple- 
ment the governmental machine proper. Henlein’s Sude- 
ten party in Czechoslovakia and the Autonomists in 
Alsace render uséful services. In Lorraine, the Deutsche 
Volksgemeinschaft (community of the German people) 
represents the Nazi party and the Deutsche Volksjugend 
(Youth of the German People) is a kind of Hitler 
Youth. All other youth organizations have been out- 
lawed. On October 15, 1940, the Reich’s Youth-Leader- 
ship in Berlin appointed a special delegate to organize all 
German youth in the territory of the Gouvernment Gen- 
eral of Poland and to control at the same time “the atti- 
tude and the activities of the Polish youth.” 

Among the non-German populations also, the Nazis use 
native Nazi-like movements. They foster Quisling in 
Norway, Mussert’s Dutch National Socialist party, and 
Fritz Clausen’s Danish Nazi party. The Nazis have a 
number of allies in France, including Pierre Laval, the 
National Popular Concentration party of the former 
pacifist, Marcel Déat (who coined the slogan “We do not 
want to die for Danzig”), the former communist leader 
Jacques Doriot, and others. None of these efforts has so 


far met with definite success. On the contrary, the Nazis 


had to curb Quisling’s powers in Norway; they had to 
establish summary justice in the Netherlands; and anti- 
German feeling in France is evident, in spite of the “col- 
laborationists.” 

The Nazis do not need, and do not even want, to. make 
the conquered non-German populations Nazis. They do 
not consider the vanquished nations as their equals, not 
even the undoubtedly Nordic and Aryan Norwegians. 
For the time being, it is sufficient for Hitler’s purposes to 
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have the conquered nations divided, to find in their popu- 
lations an adequate number of spies, informers, and eX- 


ecutors of the Nazi will, while he pursues his major 
strategic and economic ends as a conqueror. 


Production for Nazi Use in Occupied Countries 


WHILE IT IS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO EVALUATE EXACTLY THE 
political and cultural effects of Nazi occupation, the pic- 
ture of its military and economic efficiency 1s much clearer. 

The public utilities in the area of potential war opera- 
tions are under German supervision and command. Rail- 
road services in Northern France, Belgium, and Poland 
are directed by the German Reichsbahn. The Germans 
quickly restored the railroads and highways in Belgium 
and France, which were damaged or destroyed by the re- 
treating Allied armies in May and June 1940. Temporary 
repairs were made by the battalions of the German Labor 
Service, units of fanatic young Nazis organized on mili- 
tary lines. Permanent reconstruction work was done by 
Belgian and French working under German engineers. 

The Labor Service battalions also work on military 


‘construction of all kinds, especially airdromes, barracks, 


and highways, in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, 
and nothern France, thus relieving pioneer and engineer 
units of the German army proper. The Nazi armies ap- 
parently are able to use local populations for many auxil- 
jary services. The German army in Belgium, for instance, 
employs Belgians as interpreters, clerical workers, chauf- 
feurs, and even as stevedores in shipping munitions. 

The economic exploitation of the occupied countries 
amounts to outright looting. Further, at least 3,500,000 
prisoners of war, and 2,500,000 alien workers are toiling 
for Hitler inside Germany. In France the Nazis also are 
buying up key enterprises, wherever they deem it more 
useful to continue the industrial output on the spot. 
Such exploitation is financed in large part by the pay- 
ments imposed upon the occupied countries. Up to No- 
vember 30, 1940 these contributions amounted to 5,400,- 
000,000 Reichsmark, or more than two billion dollars. It 
is estimated that in France the actual costs of the army 
of occupation amount only to one fourth of the 400,000,000 
francs paid daily by the Vichy government, leaving 300,- 
000,000 francs a day for other Nazi purposes. The infla- 
tionary issue of three billion Reichsmark ($1,200,000,000) 
in Reichskreditkassenscheine, special currency valid only 
in one specific occupied area, is another Nazi device to 
loot the conquered nations. 

Like the political set-up, the industrial and commercial 
organization also follows varying patterns fixed by plan. 
In the Gouvernment General of Poland, for instance, a 
Four Years Plan Bureau—in connection with Goering’s 
central Four Year Plan agency in Berlin—has been created 
at Cracow. Agricultural affairs are directed by an Agri- 
cultural Wholesale Central Office. Local purchases and 
distributions are made through Polish cooperatives under 
German control. Last October, a special German com- 
pany, the Aktiengesellschaft Werke des Generalgouverne- 
ments, was established to take over the former enter- 
prises and possessions of the Polish state. Important steel 
mills, Stalowa Wola and Starachowice, and blast-furnaces 
at Ostrowiec, were incorporated into the Nazi steel trust, 
the “Hermann Goering Works,” which also controls large 
enterprises in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

Since most of the natural impulses of economic life are 
lacking under Hitler’s “politically guided economy,” as the 
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Nazis themselves put it, terror is an important driving} 
power in production in the occupied countries. A French 
textile manufacturer, for instance, returned to Paris after 
the occupation. The Nazis strongly encouraged him to 
reopen his plant. But as soon as it began to produce, the 
output was “requisitioned.” The employer did not dare 
discontinue production since the Nazis warned him they 
would either take over the plant, or send him to a con- 
centration camp for “economic sabotage,” or both. 

Organizations both of labor and of employers have 
been made to serve Nazi purposes. In Belgium, socialist, 
Catholic, and liberal labor unions were merged forcibly 
‘nto one union under official supervision. The Norwegian 
trade unions have remained so far autonomous, but strikes 
are prohibited (as in all occupied countries), and union 
officers must be approved by the authorities. Employers’ 
associations, changed into compulsory organizations under 
the control of the occupation authorities, are compelled to 
assist in the exploiting of their own country. 

Compulsory labor service has been introduced in the 
Gouvernment General of Poland. In Belgium, in oc 
cupied France, and elsewhere, unemployed persons whe 
refuse work in Germany are excluded from further relief 
In the annexed territories, labor standards have been made 
to conform to the long hours and low wages in Germany 

Thus, Hitler’s streamlined bureaucracy has made pos 
sible and then exploited the military feats of the German 
armies and to an unforeseen extent made use of the con 
quered territories. In subjugating these countries, the 
functioning of the bureaucracy, although less spectaculas 
than the Blitzkrieg, has proved equally effective. 

Nazi administration utilizes modern developments if 
psychology, publicity, office management and mass organ 
ization, and adapts to its purposes the latest inventions if 
all fields. Having no traditions it is not hampered by 
relics of the past, by an entrenched personnel, by clums 
legislation, or obsolete techniques. It conscripts witl 
ruthless efficiency men, materials, and institutions. It ha 
increased its power and authority by assimilating the gov 
ernmental organization to the concentrated economic ant 
social power of Germany’s monopolistic industry, includ 
ing I. G. Farben, the German chemical trust, the steel in 
dustry of the Ruhr, and so on. 

Will the final success of Hitler’s machine be frustrat 
ed by its corruption? By its inherent immorality? By it 
ever growing network of red tape? Will Nazism collaps 
when it ceases to compensate domestic disappointments b 
continuous victories in the field? . 

These are the weaknesses in the foundation of Hitler 
New Order. It is necessary to keep them in mind an 
eventually to turn them to account. But it would be di 
astrous to count on defeat of the Nazi regime from withil 

How can it be countered? This question, of cours 
is only a part of the whole problem of overcoming th 
totalitarian threat. The first step is understanding, begi 
ning with thorough analysis of the structure and metho« 
of the Nazi machine. Forerunners of its expansion in 
new “living spaces,” particularly into the Western Her 
isphere and into the Far East, must be discovered ar 
checked. Here only a beginning has been made. Abo 
all, to overcome a machine of total terror and slavery 
Europe, new solutions must be found for old problen 
Alternatives to the pre-Hitler organization of Europe 
and of the world—as well as to the Nazi order must | 
integrated with the war effort of the democracies. 
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The Countryman 


THE PEOPLE ARE: THEY OBEY THE VERB fo be. Wak KILLS 
and uproots them, but amid ruined homes in their No 
Man’s States, they carry out the imperial will of Nature. 
On bread and cheese, with naps in the sun, mating in secret, 
they will survive the drums and tramplings of tyrant and 
conqueror. France today is the French folk. Occupier and 
occupied everywhere may discover that they obey one com- 
mon law—of birth, hunger, work, death. Life can outwit 
bombs, the Gestapo, the propaganda lie. There’ll always be an 
England, for there’s an English folk. China teaches that the 
facts of life are the fact of Life. Nobody knows the trouble 
the people have seen; but their patience, hope, faith, charity 
are the principal guarantees of tomorrow. Their everlasting 
humor is the Vitamin A of the race. 

This philosophical overture is really an invitation to good 
reading for August, the gay, salty, human stories of men 
who have met the folks—in a dental chair in Wyoming, 
in the drugstores of Pennsylvania, amidst the sheep on a 
Welsh mountain. Here is literature of escape, partly because 
it offers grand entertainment, partly because to lose one’s 
self among the people is to escape into a realm of reality 
where kindness, folly, the odd figures life molds, the earthy 
jests, both delight and encourage us. It is the escape of going 
home, where they have to let you in because you too are just 
another one of the folks. There is a tonic restoration in the 
tide of life that braces the mind during this mad interlude. 

The folks have been getting into books right vividly of 


late, in the reminiscences of their professional servants. The 


country doctor, lawyer, editor, minister, suddenly learned 
each had a story to tell of these years of intimacy with sick 
folks, squabbling folks, gossipy folks, and lonely, comfort- 
seeking folks. There arose almost a school of literature that 
has preserved rich specimens of vanishing Americana. No 
foundation financed their research; what price a life-time? 
No cult of proletarian letters inspired them. Indeed, it seems 
now that many of the self-conscious proletarian authors missed 
the boat—they did not know the folks. They did prepare the 
way for the documentary film, and “The Grapes of Wrath.” 

But these professional men of the country-side have been 
soaked in the folkways; and they follow the tradition of 
Chaucer, DeFoe, Mark Twain in telling their own stories 
and the story of their people by just telling stories—funny, 
sad, brutal, ironical, tall zales. They found gold in those 
ills—for their own generation the nostalgic delights of 

mory, for the young generation plain fun plus a new 
lant on this adventure of America. The memoirs vary from 
he rich contributions of unique characters to the dull ego- 
arades of the synthetic imitations of the first successes. The 
ein thins, though “Corner Cop” or “Bartender Days” may 
et record the last low-down on the old mores; who knew 
them better? But these books, when honest and rooted in 
lain people, are the raw’ materials of social history, the 
veryday life of the times, that changes and endures. 


Witt FRACKELTON, DENTIST, LANDED IN THE SAGE-BRUSH OF 
Wyoming with nothing but his tools and his precious hands 
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which he risked to knock out the town banker and win a 
place among he-men. Aching teeth brought people into his 
sem at the whistle-stop or ranch house, even for one icy 
year “with a real wife” in the brutal melee of the Klondike 
gold rush. The adventuresome itinerant wound up as a 
resident practitioner at Cheyenne, with an avocation for 
civic service and the preservation of the Wyoming past. He 
charmed his tribe, the Crow Indians, to town for an his- 
toric pageant of the Custer Massacre! Character and person- 
ality, professional skill, human charity stand out against the 
high, wide, and handsome picture of the frontier in transi- 
tion, a natural, vital, free home of democracy. 

The history comes through the tales, by a born raconteur, 
of folks—Indians, bandits, gamblers (one stake was $72,000), 
bull-whackers, Calamity Jane, Buffalo Bill as the neighbors 
saw him, Yukon sour-doughs, and assorted odd birds. The 
mud, blizzards, murders, Vigilantes, were real, not stage- 
props of melodrama. The very phrases stir nostalgic mem- 
ories: “dude” with its exact shade of contemptuous disdain 
for the finicky, over-dressed tenderfoot; the Anglo-Saxon 
“poke” for bag. The cowboy quits, saying, “Stranger, the 
place ’'m goin’ is where they don’t call dried apples fruit” 
(and I remember we called them “burlap” on the Mississip- 
pi, after the sacking that baled them.) 

No rehearsal can equal the crisp art of the tale about 
the dance and oyster-supper Frackelton and an oculist gave 
the whole town of Casper, because their cards were too late 
for the weekly paper. Amidst joy unconfined they an- 
nounced the professional opportunity opening before the 
mouths and eyes of the celebrants, “Appointments made 
now, ’—and Poker Nell stepped up first for diamond set- 
tings in her incisors. This is a joyous book, with overtones 
on the sturdy people who made a state of mountains and 
sage-brush scented plains. They carried life on. 


Roserr Nixon LIKEWIsE was “Doc” To THAT PROCESSION OF 
folks who over the years faced him across the prescription- 
counter of many drugstores, seeking rest from pain, panaceas, 
the release of confession, redemption from human errors. The 
comforting reply of this tolerant visionary was always: “Well, 
maybe I can fix something that will help you.” He did, 
often with help for spirit as well as body. The careful com- 
pounding of honest medicines, home ground, was his pro- 
fessional ideal; and a better society that would not produce 
so many needy people was his vision. He was a stout in- 
dividualist, who wrapped pills in philosophy and preached 
his economic views so frankly that some customers walked 
out. Not a good provider, or a money-maker even from the 
manifold inventions his busy imagination conceived, Nixon 
perfected a rich humane character, now wisely interpreted 
by his son, of the people, for the people. 

The drugstore was the confessional of all the sad ills of 
men, and so a reflection of social problems. The author cuts 
pretty deep, with astoundingly frank case stories, into what 
birth-control, prohibition, even the wishful murderer, could 
mean to the pharmacist. To deal in stamps and pick-me-ups, 
in alcohol and dopes for social: diseases, in patent cure-alls 
and love philters, gave the druggist a unique, pitiful, and 
often uproarious close-up of the townspeople, from_police- 
man and fancy-lady to deacon and physician. Here they are, 
under the blue and red globes that symbolize the ancient 
art of healing. The history of drug-purveying is sketched, and 
the new economy of standard prepared medicines instead 
of home-ground ones, and the glittering emporium of the 
chain, with white-coated “personnel” who listen to no con- 


fessions, sell no balm for heartaches. The book is gay good 
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reading, but grave, for an honest picture of this true fol 
institution must paint in shadows, too, the shadows flesh 1s 
heir to. 


Tur “Back To THE LAND ScHOOL” ALSO BRINGS Us NEWS OF 
the folks. These amateurs who tackle an orchard, a chicken 
farm, or sheep range, produce useful fruits of the pen if not 
always from their pens. They serve for liaison with the 
unliterary dirt farmers whose tough problems are revealed in 
these records of misadventures, budgets, drouths, crops, and 
the eternal mystery of the good earth. The tenderfoot dis- 
covers the “natives,” for he is darn dependent on them, and 
someday he may speak up to the outer world in their 1n- 
terest. Often his book-learning, worldly wisdom, and taste 
for innovation and living conveniences, inspires improvement 
in the local lot. One exciting chapter in Thomas Firbank’s 
story of his three thousand sheep on a mountain in Wales is 
about the new hydro-electric plant that brought light and labor- 
saving to the manor and the cottages. That meant some- 
thing in the rocky hills where rain and wind seemed eternal. 
They harnessed the rains as a servant. 

The tale is a full curriculum on sheep-raising, from lamb- 
ing-time to the grand auction that tells the year’s proftt. 
Nobody would guess the labor it takes to get wool for people’s 
backs, and mutton for their innards. Americans do not know 
this Wales and the kind of stern devoted people it breeds, but 
in Firbank’s grave plain prose, now and then touched with 
philosophy, the grand misty scene comes out, and the shep- 
herds live, in sly humor, folk-knowledge, the self-respect of 
long labor. By the end, you love them, the rain, Esmé 
the elfish wife, the y’s and double-I’s of the language, even 
the rams and ewes. There'll always be a folklore of shepherds 
and weather—unless we dress in artificial fibers under air- 
conditioned roofs. Here is a picture to cherish against that 
sorry day, touched with the poetry that shepherds learn in 
their vigils. 

Wales raises sheep, Wyoming raises more sheep. The people 
of both regions might gossip like kin-folks. All fall on evil 
days, seek doctors, plead with druggists, need consolation. 
The common lot is hard. But the people carry on. Whatever 
teaches us we are all folks is good, for courage and hope. 


The Usefulness of Gold 


WILL WE HAVE INFLATION? INCLUDING THE REAL DANGER 
IN OUR GOLD, by Harry Scherman. Simon & Schuster. 171 pp. 
Price $1 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

To GIVE THE READER A NOTION OF WHAT TO EXPECT IN HIS 

book, the author should have called it “A Treatise on the 

Gold. Problem and the Causes of Inflation.’ The much more 

extensive second part of the book on “The Real Danger in 

Our Gold” was written first and refers to the effects of 

government spending in general. The application to the prob- 

lems arising from the armament program seems to have been 
added later. Most of the material was published previously in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

The main point which Scherman wants to prove is that 
government borrowing from banks increases the supply of 
money and inevitably leads to inflation. To avoid inflation, 
the recent proposals of the Federal Reserve Board should be 
followed, but even more important than that, a brake should 
be applied to government spending. This brake could be 
found in our gold, if the right of private citizens to purchase 
gold were restored which, the author asserts, is equal in 
importance in the economic field to those incorporated in the 
Bill of Rights in the political field. Continued government 
spending would induce the people to exchange their money 
for gold, and the decline of their reserves would effectively 
prevent the banks from extending further loans to the govern- 


_ ment. If the government does not want to restore this right, 


it would indicate not only that the inflationary borrowing 
process will continue, but also that, if the debt becomes too 


heavy, the government intends to pay it off by devaluing the 
dollar and issuing more money against the thus increased 
nominal value of the gold reserves. This increased supply of 
money and the increased velocity of the previously created 
purchasing power provide the basis for the sharp rise of 
prices, and bring the long-smoldering inflation into the open. 
Whether or not this inflation will have to be expected may 
be judged from the willingness on the part of the government 
to give up the» power to devalue the dollar and to repeal the 
“gold-prohibition” law. ; 

Even though the author likes to give the impression that 
new insights have been gained into the problem of inflation 
and the usefulness of gold, his study 1s really an attempt, 
and a quite successful one, to popularize the old theories 
underlying the gold standard, and to prove that public 
spending for unemployment relief through public works is 
the real basis for inflation, and should be abandoned in favor 
of a balanced budget which alone would safeguard the gold 
value of the dollar. That the desirability of balancing the 
budget depends to a large extent upon the possibility of 
raising our national income in view of our productive capacity 
has not been considered. Likewise, the question whether or 
not we have to expect inflation cannot be answered without a 
rather intricate quantitative and analytical study. of the re- 
quirements of the armament program, of the nature of 
‘ncreases in demand for civilian goods, of the productive 
capacities of the affected industries, the yield of our taxes, the 
amount of money currently saved, and many other problems 
which are not considered in Mr. Scherman’s book. 

Queens College, Flushing, INE, NE, WALTER LEDERER 


The Case for Workers’ Rights in Public Service 


ONE THOUSAND STRIKES OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES, by 
David Ziskind. Columbia University Press. 279 pp. Price $3, post 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

HAVE GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES THE RIGHT TO STRIKE? Hav 
they the right to bargain collectively? Does civil servic 
status remove the need for self-organization? Such question: 
become préssing in a time of national defense and labo 
activity, and they have been posed picturesquely before th 
public in the recent controversy between Mayor La Guardi 
and the Transport Worker’s Union. 

Mr. Ziskind’s book gives precisely the kind of full, abund 
antly documented factual background to enable the reade 
to make a fair-minded answer to such questions. The autho 
has assembled the pertinent facts about 1,116 strikes of gov 
ernment employes, covering a long period of American hi: 
tory. Here are strikes of street cleaners and teachers, police 
men and WPA workers, servants of local, of state, and 
federal agencies of government. Fully two thirds of th 
book is occupied with such studies. The remainder is judi 
iously interpretative. 

It is surprising that such a study should not have bee 
made before. Government officials and the press, to sa 
nothing of the general public which has to pay the bills, hav 
gone on repeating the most unanalyzed generalizations abou 
the nature of government employment and its protection 
about the causes of government strikes, about the objectiv 
and behavior of strikers, and about strike results, when the 
was an historic accumulation of past instances that neede 
only to be analyzed objectively to tell its own story. 

To the general reader the most illuminating part of th 
book will be the last chapter with its “General Evaluations 
Here Mr. Ziskind has summarized the classic arguments + 
those who would maintain that government strikes are 
thing apart, with no ordinary economic motives and o 
jectives; that they are directed “against the government” ar 
endanger the public welfare and security to a unique degre 
that they are unnecessary, since government employes a 
already better paid than other people; useless, since tl 
officials struck against do not themselves hold the pur 
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rings; and ungratetul, since civil service employes already 
ave all the advantages they could secure by collective bar- 
aining, while non-civil service employes either hold their 
obs through patronage or through government largesse. 

Mr. Ziskind’s answers are drawn direct from his data: 
A strike in government service is not a strike against the 
overnment. It is merely a conflict with certain officials. . . . 
sovernment employes have scarcely, if ever, struck when 
heir wages were higher or their hours less than those in 
omparable private employment. .. . At all times civil service 
alaries have responded slowly to changes in the cost of 
ving. . . . Notwithstanding the separation of the employing 
fiicials and the legislatures, strikes have been effective in 
mproving government working conditions.” 

In short, “Strikes in government employment are essentially 
ike strikes in private industry. . . . The situations that have 
iyen rise to government strikes have been common to most 
trikes. A lag between wages and the cost of living, a trend 
oward shorter hours, and a miscellany of irksome, dis- 
riminatory conditions of employment together with an op- 
osition to unionization have been responsible for most of 
he difficulty.” 

Hence Mr. Ziskind’s conclusion as to desirable legislation: 
The experiences of the past point to the wisdom of treating 
abor disputes in government employment as normal mal- 
djustments in the employer-employe relationship. To that 
nd it would seem desirable to include government workers 
inder the terms of the National Labor Relations Act.” 

His concluding paragraph well deserves pondering: 

“Government strikes should be recognized as the normal 
esults of existing maladjustments in public employment. . . . 
Che strikes have not been maliciously planned by enemies of 
he government. . They have not created political or 
ocial upheaval, and on the whole they have stimulated im- 
wrovements in labor conditions. . . . Their forceful suppres- 
ion, were it possible to suppress them, would entail far more 
langer to our democracy, more harm to the independence, 
nitiative, and morale of our government workers, and more 
lissension and distrust in public relations than do the strikes 
hemselves. . . . Insofar as we recognize the democractic 
deal of self-rule . . 
epresentatives shall function in collective bargaining and in 
he adjustment of disputes through machinery for the adjust- 
nent of grievances, conciliation, and arbitration. The more 
he spirit of democracy permeates the employer-employe rela- 
ionship in government service, the less occasion there will be 
or government strikes.” 


smith College Dorotuy W. Douctas 


tandwriting on the Wall 


)EFENSE OF THE AMERICAS, by André Chéradame._ Doubleday, 
Doran. 304 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

f. CHERADAME Is A FRENCH PUBLICIST WHO HAS MAINTAINED 
he thesis for many years that the creation of a German con- 
rol in the Danubian Basin, the Balkans, and the Near East 
vould enable Germany to assume world hegemony. He 
varned against it even before the first World War, and again 
fore the second. Now he lives in Canada, where he has 
uublished the book of which this is the English translation. 
ne may believe his emphasis on the Pan-Germanic plans 
efore the first World War to be exaggerated and still regard 
ne book as an important and serious contribution. 

Lately a large number of excellent books have been pub- 
shed about Germany’s plans and the danger which threat- 
ns America. M. Chéradame’s book can claim a high place 
mong them. There can be few readers who will not learn 
7 e new aspect of the all-inclusive problem of today, who 
‘ill not gain greater clarity of outlook from it. What it 
iys about the invisible war which builds up the strength 
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courses in 


MAGAZINE 
WRITING 


FICTION—NONSFICTION 


Practical home study training for those 
who must work in spare time. 

The Magazine Institute, a private 
school owned and operated by successful 
writers and editors, offers practical up- 
to-date training in short story and article 
writing. You work in your own home, in 
leisure time. Every assignment you sub- 
mit is returned with detailed criticism by 
a qualified expert. 

Practice is offered not only in writing, 
but in plotting, constructing, revising, 
slanting, and marketing. 


The Chance ofa Lifetime 
for Everyone eel 
ina Whiting Epo 


Here’s a chance to learn to write by writ- 
ing—under the personal direction’ of-an 
experienced writer or editor. Your in- 
structor helps evaluate material, suggests 
topics, answers all your questions, and 
helps you find the work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long you are 
writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are 
best fitted to do. 

Elementary or advanced work is of- 
fered in both the fiction and non-fiction 
divisions. 

Simple, interesting assignments get you 
started and keep you writing. Experi- 
enced writers, active in the modern mar- 
ket, help you fit your work to editorial 
demands. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


for the free booklet describ- 
ing opportunities in magazine 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. Ean 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 
Name Aiicsicsciadse Wate ke sae proves 


Address 3.:c0..4:c0ente be siian PRES o hus vacaoraceeetoteNS 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 


New York, N. Y. 
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Sabotage by Speed 


THE AVERAGE AMERICAN MOTORIST, HOW- 
ever frugal he may be in other respects, 
is highly extravagant in the operation 
of his car. He wastes 20 percent or 
more of the gasoline he uses and up to 
50 percent of the potential mileage of 
his tires. Motorists who are content 
with an easy, steady pace and who keep 
their cars in tip-top shape are in the 
minority. Most car owners give their 
vehicles minimum attention and de- 
mand maximum performance. As a 
result, millions upon millions of gal- 
lons of gasoline and hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of rubber are sacri- 
ficed annually. 

So long as supplies of gasoline and 
rubber were plentiful, the principal 
damage done was to the motorist’s 
pocketbook. But today, with shortages 
developing because of the national de- 
fense program, the motorist must put 
an end to this waste or be faced with re- 
strictions on the use of automobiles. 

Shortages are paradoxical in a coun- 
try that has been struggling so long with 
problems of overproduction—but the 
answer lies in transportation. For ex- 
ample, 95 percent of the petroleum prod- 
ucts consumed along the Eastern Sea- 
board come by tanker; recently some 
fifty of the tankers in this trade have 
been transferred to Great Britain for 
service in the Battle of the Atlantic. 

A number of measures are being 
planned by Secretary of Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, who has been made Petrole- 
um Coordinator for National Defense. 
Tankers are to be re-routed, pipelines 
are being built. But this takes time 
and meanwhile a shortage threatens 
that promises to reach its severest pro- 
portions in the last quarter of 1941. 


NEW MEXICO 


Small Informal Ranch near TAOS, will take 
limited number of guests. Orchard trees afford 
cool shade. Wonderful views of canyon, desert, 
mountains Near Hot Springs. Saddle Horses. In- 
dian Dances. Trout fishing. Pack Trips a 


Specialty. Excellent meals. 


HELEN L. MERRIAM 


Ranchos de Taos New Mexico 


On Lake Champlain Valcour, N.Y. 
7 miles south of Plattsburg 
Modernly Equipped Bungalows 
RTS Food MAL 
aut SPOR OELLENT Fess INFOR! 


Write for Illustrated Folder F. 


INE 


FA! 
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Late in the spring of 1942, the new 
transportation facilities should be in 
operation and the problem should di- 
minish to the vanishing point—provided, 
of course, that more tankers are not 
withdrawn from the coastal trade. 

The necessity for reducing rubber 
consumption arises from the govern- 
ment’s determination to be self-sufficient 
in this regard and to make itself se- 
cure against possible disruption of Pa- 
cific shipping, which now supplies 98 
percent of our rubber requirements. To 
accomplish this, the federal government 
has instituted a program of gradual re- 
duction in the amount of crude rubber 
to be used by the manufacturers: start- 
ing with a one percent reduction in 
July, by the end of the year the rubber 
companies will have to manage with 
20 percent less crude rubber than they 
used in 1940. The remainder of the 
rubber coming into the country will 
be taken over by the Rubber Reserve 
Company, a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, until. it 
has built up a two-year supply. At the 
end of that time rubber experts believe 
that synthetic plants can take care of 
all our needs—unless interfered with 
by demands for important materials by 
other defense industries. 


BECAUSE OF IMPENDING SHORTAGES, IT 
was first suggested that there be “gaso- 
line-less Sundays” as in the first World 
War, rationing as in Great Britain now, 
restrictions on weekend driving, or other 
limitations of car use. But as the 
American Automobile Association 
pointed out in a letter to Secretary 
Ickes, the necessary amount of gasoline 
(and the same is true of rubber) can 
be saved without resort to restrictions 
of any kind if all motor vehicle oper- 
ators will cooperate voluntarily. 

Here are examples of how gasoline 
is wasted by driving practices: 

First, the Bureau of Standards in a 
series of tests determined that a car 
which gets 18 miles to the gallon at 
30 miles per hour will get only 12.6 
miles to the gallon at 60 m.p.h.; 10.6 
miles at 70 m.p.h.; and 8.6 miles to the 
gallon at 80 m.p.h. 

Second, tests conducted by the 
A.A.A.’s Contest Board under normal 
trafic conditions, showed that a car 
averaging 60 miles an hour and braked 
and accelerated sharply used 58 percent 
more gasoline in covering the 500-mile 
test distance than a car averaging 40 
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TRAWELERS NOTE BOOK 


miles an hour and braked and acceler- 
ated moderately. 

Third, an experiment conducted by a 
taxicab company revealed that average 
fuel savings of 30 percent could be 
achieved in city trafic by means of 
easing up to stop lights, avoiding un- 
necessary stops, and refraining from 
hasty getaways. 

Even more spectacular saving can be 
made in tire mileage through proper 
maintenance and driving. The Aetna 
Insurance Company reports: 

“Tests made in an eastern city showed 
that out of thirty cars of the same make 
and model carrying the same make of 
tire, five drivers wrote ‘finis’ on their 
tires between 7,500 and 9,400 miles. 
Seven others ran out of rubber between 
11,800 and 13,600 miles. Another seven 
increased tire mileage to between 14,300 
and 15,800. The next best drivers in 
the group ran mileage up to between 
16,100 and 18,700 miles. The winning 
five turned in mileages ranging from 
20,700 to 27,600!” 

To save both gasoline and rubber, 
the principal rule is: Slow down! Other 
suggestions for reducing fuel require 
ments are: Avoid hasty getaways and 
unnecessary stops; have the car adjustec 
with particular attention to carburetior 
and ignition; where possible, double uf 
with other motorists to avoid useles: 
driving. 

Points to remember in proper tire care 
include: Always keep the prope: 
amount of air in the tires, since bot! 
over-inflation and under-inflation short 
en tire life; avoid sliding the tires br 
sudden getaways and sudden stops; tak 
curves easily to prevent tire squeal 
shift the tires occasionally to get an evel 
distribution of wear; on long trips 
especially in hot weather, stop from tim 
to time to let the tires cool off. 

Adoption of these simple, commor 
sense practices by motorists will not onl 
help with two problems caused by th 
defense program, but will reduce acc 
dents and mean actual dollars savec 
The cooperation of everyone in the n: 
tion who drives a car is needed. Moto 
ists have been given this period of grac 
in which to demonstrate their ability 1 
save rubber and gas voluntarily. If the 
fail—if they leave it to the “other fe 
low —almost inevitably there will 
restrictions of one kind or another o 
car use. 

Tuomas P. Henry, Preside 
American Automobile Associatic 
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f National Socialist Germany before any act of war, about 
he position of the Soviet Union, the Vichy government, the 
ole of the Fifth Column in the United States, deserves close 
ttention. Though the reviewer discusses questions on strat- 
gy with hesitation, nevertheless it seems to him that the 
trategical and military proposals are sound. 

The author accounts for much of the present misfortune 
vhich has befallen the democracies by the fact that though 
nternational affairs demand at least as much expert know- 
>dge as the conduct of a business or the building of a com- 
licated machine, well-intentioned people without long study 
r intimate knowledge of international affairs believe them- 
elves experts on the strength of their good intentions or 
heir achievements in some other field. 


mith College Hans Koun 


Janada Grows Up 


-ANADA IN PEACE AND WAR, edited by Chester Martin. Oxford 
University Press. 244 pp. Price $1.75. 
ANADA FIGHTS, edited by J. W. Dafoe. Farrar & Rinehart. 280 pp. 


Price $2. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

T APPEARS FROM THE EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION AND FROM HIS 
wn essay on “Trends in Canadian Nationhood” that the 
ight public lectures in “Canada in Peace and War” are the 
oduct of a desire on the part of a group of teachers at 
he University of Toronto “to do something” about the 
resent war. Since the lectures were delivered in February 
nd March, 1940, before this war had begun in earnest, and 
ince the speakers were serious scholars instead of publicists, 
hey were forced for the most part, as it were, to serve out 
portion of whatever interest or research they had simmer- 
ng on the back of the stove. The total result, therefore, is 
n excellent series of essays, rather than lectures, on Canada 
etween two wars, which should be of considerable interest 
9 non-Canadians. They will not acquaint the completely 
ininformed reader with the state of affairs in Canada today 
s well as certain other books, but the reader who already 
ossesses some knowledge will find a great deal to interest 
nd assist him. The studies deal with internal federal rela- 


ions, economic trends, population problems, analogies and- 


lifferences of the wars of 1914 and 1939, external relations, 
nd comparisons of the democracy of the British Dominions. 
“hey bespeak a high level of intelligent concentration in 
heir audiences. Their keynote might well be the wry 
omment which concludes F. H. Underhill’s notable review 
f “Canada and the Last War.” He feels, he says, “an un- 
asy foreboding that thirty or fifty years from now some 
uture historian will remark, “With every world war Canada 
; made into a nation over again’.” 


T WAS A SHREWD IDEA OF THE PUBLISHERS OF “CANADA FIGHTS” 
> ask a group of newspaper men to write it, with Prof. 
. E. Corbett of McGill holding a watching brief in the 
aterests of scholarly accuracy, and with the dean of Canadian 
ournalism, J. W. Dafoe of Winnipeg, as final arbiter. In 
ddition, it seems to have been no accident that the working 
yurnalists who were chosen are Westerners, a fortunate re- 
ection of the fact that the Canadian West, which depends 
n world markets, has been more consistently internationally- 
rinded than the East. The outcome of all this is a swiftly- 
aced, crisp account of what Canada is like, why she is at 
var, what she had done about it up to 1941, and what it all 
cems to add up to in the vital triangular relationship of 
jreat Britain, the United States, and Canada. 

The most striking content of the book is its easy demon- 
tration that, in terms relative to population and national 
ncome, Canada’s war effort has been substantially greater 
han the defense efforts of the United States. This, how- 
ver, seems less important for American readers than the 
ready stream of information and ideas about Canada, its 


SPEAK JUST 
SPANISH : 


Cash in on tremendous expansion of our South American trade. Big Jobs NOW 
opening up everywhere to Spanish-speaking Americans! Cortinaphone Method, famous 
for 50 years, teaches you to speak like a native. Learn quickly, €asily, at home 
just “‘by listening.”” PROVE it to yourself—you take no risk. French, German and 
Italian ako taught by this amazing method. Send for FREE BOOK, ‘‘The Cortina 
Short-Cut.’”” WRITE NOW. Cortina Academy, Suite 398, 105 West 40 St., N. Y. City. 


domestic problems, and the tensions to which it is subjected 
by stresses in the outside world. One comes away from the 
book with the impression of a country whose political unity 
is something of a miracle, which is being strained almost 
intolerably by its efforts to accommodate itself to the differ- 
ent policies and practices (as, for instance, the technical 
specifications of military, naval, and air equipment) of Great 
Britain and the United States, and which runs some risk of 
bleeding itself white by its all-out war effort. The Hyde 
Park Agreement of April 20, 1941, has of course eased some 
of these tensions, which were so apparent at the time when 
the book was written. 

The volume quite obviously was written for Americans, 
who are more benevolent toward, than informed about, Can- 
ada. They can use it quite confidently as a description and 
a record, and, thus equipped, can bring to the debatable dis- 
cussions of the last three chapters better judgment in Cana- 
dian affairs than most Americans ordinarily possess. 
Columbia University J. B. BreBner 


WHERE WE FAIL AS A GOOD NEIGHBOR 


(Continued from page 424) 


relations which may mean so much to the future of our two 
continents and to the cause of democracy itself. In a short 
time our government will again be called upon to make 
a decision on this commodity. Sugar is as important to men 
as meat or bread itself. Will American Congressmen. steer 
their course by the economics of the situation or will they 
float in a sea of political expediency as they have done in the 
past? Why not get an impartial and objective survey of the 
facts by an independent organization such as the Brookings 
Institution, for example. There is still time. We shall never 
get the facts by listening to the strident special pleadings of 
pressure groups, no matter on which side they may be. For 
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50 R.C.A. Building 


SPEAK SPANISH 


ur own home you can master SPANISH or any 
ot 9 languages quickly, easily, correctly, by the fam- 
hone Conversational Method. 


Send for FREE BOOK 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


New York City 


Dr. Robert S. Lynd says: co as 
Swift's able book provides the neces 
sary pattern of procedures by which 


MANUSCRIPTS 


American social agencies can mobilize 
intelligence to meet the demand for 


re-direction of their work.” 


MAKE YOUR AGENCY MORE EFFECTIVE 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS t 
ious works of public interest on all subjects. 
Write for free booklet. 
Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—Meritor- 
Meador Publishing 


A Manual for Institutional Self-study 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 


WORKERS WANTED 


A HORSE HE CAN RIDE 


A practical, step-by-step guide to enable social 
workers and laymen to study the effectiveness and 
adequacy of their organizations. $3.00 


from Survey Associates or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


American Sociological Review 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT with suf- 
ficient practical administrative experience in 
social work, health, or education, or with busi- 
ness experience plus background of interest in 
one or more of these fields, to represent the Na- 
tional Director and direct office administration. 
Salary commensurate wi 
perience. Protestant. t 1 
essential. Write, enclosing picture and giving 
full details on education, experience, and refer- 
ences to 7751 Survey. 


M 


th background and ex- 


is a difficult thing 


to give a man. But a book he can read is 2 
horse of a different color. The easiest, most 
pleasing, and most enduring thing you can give 
men — and women — and children is 


BOOKS 


Why not explore a bookstore today. 
It is full of fascinating discoveries. 


an preferable but not 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 


social service 


Society. In addition to papers and proceed- ; i 
ings of the Society, it contains articles on Ap aici aa ¢ 
sociological research, news notes, book re- cue te children s 


views, and foreign correspondence. 


worker. 


7750 | AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 


organization. 


Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Address: Managing Editor, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the par: 
which professional nurses take in the better 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, 


LEER 


WANTED—POSITION 


Executive in Group Work field interested in 
position involving expansion, reorganization, 
establishing or directing an agency. Em- 
ployed at present. 
Survey. 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Ove 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro 
fessional persons. Prompt service exten 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 51 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


References. 7747 


RATES 


eae a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
ork, New York. 


— OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books —— | 
supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc, All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We report 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, sixteen years’ ad- 
ministrative experience with character building 
agency desires position Settlement House, chil- 
dren’s or girls’ institution. 
August first. Member A.A.S.W. 7749 Survey. 


Classified Advertising 
Display . . + + + «+ SOc per line 
Non-display . . Se per word 


Minimum Charge . . $1.00 per insertion 


Available after 
Discounts . . 10% om three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


promptly, Lowest orices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
— 117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


NEGRO PhD. now teaching wishes permanent 
work with boys or young men, anywhere in 
the U. S. 7748 Survey. 


Survey Graphic 


112 E. 19th Street New York 
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example, take a bill introduced by Senator Adams of Colorado 
which, if enacted, would have meant an extension by 20 per 
cent of the subsidized beet sugar industry, now operating at 
about 100 percent capacity under its present liberal quotas. 
Such legislation would net only be a blow at the Good 
Neighbor policy; it would raid the pocketbook of the ordinary 
American sugar user. 

For Cuba is the sugar bowl of the world. Nature has en- 
dowed this: beautiful island with those peculiarities of soil, 
sunshine and moisture which permit it to supply at low cost 
to us and to the world a commodity needed by men every- 
where. If by artificial means we circumvent this fortunate 
circumstance, we not only punish the islanders who are our 
good friends and customers, but at the same time penalize 
every kitchen and dining room in our own country. Let me 
quote the Vice-President of the United States on this point. 
As Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace said that if quotas 
and tariffs and benefits to beet sugar growers and the rela- 
tively small number of cane producers in this country were 
non-existent, an annual saving of $350,000,000 to sugar users 
here would result. That is something for the housewives of 
America to think about. 

If such pressure groups are to impose their will on our 
Congress, we are in danger of becoming a one-way trade 
nation to the great detriment not only of the consumer, but 
of the American laborer and farmer as well. In the case of 
Cuba, our trade, as well as our cultural and friendly relations 
call for justice in our relationship, for the protection not only 
of the American consumer, but of our exporters, and in- 


yestors and of the 97 percent of our farmers who do not . 


produce sugar but must buy it. 
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Cuba stands at the threshold of that vast region in whicl 
we wish to hold and increase our trade. Our opportunity 1 
unique. We consume about 6% million tons of sugar ever 
year in this country, an average of 100 pounds per capita 
If through uneconomic and artificial arrangements we def: 
nature, we must pay the price, not only for each pound o 
sugar, but in the whole economic scheme of things as it af 
fects inter-American commerce. The geographical position o 
Cuba renders specious the argument that we must produc 
higher-priced beet and cane sugar in this country for reason 
of self-defense in the event of war. 


IN THESE AND OTHER WAYS, INEPT PROPAGANDISTS AND UN 
economic legislation weaken our New World line of defense 
Have no illusions, Hitler wants the riches of Latin Americé 
If we are unskilful and blunder anywhere along the line, h 
may get them by the system of bloodless invasion the Nazi 
have practiced in other parts of the world. 

Latin America has 24 times the area of the United State 
and a population only several millions less than ours. Eight 
percent of its people are as yet of relatively low per-capit 
purchasing power. Let us help them raise their standards « 
living; help them industrialize. Let us aid in constructin 
communication lines so that they may trade one with th 
other. Let us develop new sources of supply there for ot 
wants. And when the peace comes let us use our gigant 
plant for great volume output at the lowest possible unit cos 

More and more goods for less and less cost for more an 
more people should be the slogan for after-the-war inte 
American commerce. Then real continental solidarity w: 


come and the prosperity of these southern neighbors will al: 
be our prosperity. 


Se 


, : = 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


of Columbia University 


The New York School of Social Work offers 
a program of professional education for social 
work in tax-supported and privately financed 
agencies. The six-quarter program, which | 
leads to the degree of Master of Science, con- 
sists of a combination of courses, field prac- | 
tice in social agencies and the writing of a 
professional project. 


Opportunities for technical training in the 
more specialized fields of social work are pro- 
vided for students who have had adequate 
professional experience. 


A sequence of courses selected from the regu- 
lar curriculum is given in the late afternoon 
and evening for part-time students. 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


FORK UNION: 


ACADEMY 
Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faoulty. Small classes. Supervised study, Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 

T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming 
pool. “all athletics. Best. health record. Students from 
27 states and other countries. Catalog 43rd year. Dr. 
J. J. Wicker, Pres., Box A, Fork Union, Virginia. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Weman 
Ag intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the thirty-two months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
science or philosophy from a college of 


A Bachelor's degree in arts, 
approved standing is required for admission. 
for catalegue and informatien address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Havem. Connecticut 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


—__ Walle Crucis School 


An accredited school for modern, liberal, nor- 
mal girls, magnificently located in the heart of 
the Blue Ridge. Trains for college and career. 
500-acre tract; able faculty; all sports, ac- 


——____. tivities. Moderate tuition. Catalog, Viewbook. 


EMILY TOLL HOPKINS, Head, Valle Crucis, North Carolina 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON IN EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Manchester Guardian Ree: for 
more ‘ben a century Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. aile 
hag ca by the publisher, co ies of The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly arrive without censorship delay, bringing news from the 
actual seat of war directly to your letter box sometimes as much 
as two weeks quicker, than Sah ce mail. these advantage of our 
introducto oter ter 13 weeks send only $1 to ee 
Guardian Weekly 222 West 42nd Street, New York, Ye 


UGHES PRINTING Co. 
‘T STROUDSBURG, PA 


eAnnouncing 


REVISED EDITIONS OF THESE 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP GUIDES 


Furs”, 


"Kitchen Utensils” and ‘Furniture’’ 


just reworked from cover to cover 


LMOST every day defense 
requirements bring new 
changes in goods and products 
available to consumers. In this 
situation the careful shopper 
keenly feels the need of up-to- 
the-minute information on dif- 
ferent materials and what may 
be expected of them. 


Timely and dependable 


That is just what the Better 
Buymanship guides provide. Our 
aim from the start has been:to 
give Mrs. Shopper, dependable, 
unbiased information which will 
help her compare values and 
buy intelligently. Frequent. re- 
visions have kept the material 
up to date. Homemakers are 
finding the booklets unusually 
helpfulin the present emergency. 

Here are three booklets in the 
series which have just been re- 
vised from cover to cover. 
“Kitchen Utensils” tells just 
about everything a homemaker 
should know about the choice 
and use of this important house- 
hold equipment. Particularly 
timely is the discussion of the 
characteristics of different mate- 
rials used in kitchenware. The 
text is fully illustrated. 


a 
| 
| 


WETTER aul 


What shoppers want 
to know 


“Furniture” discusses design, 
where, when and how to buy, 
woods and workmanship—all in- 
formation which the shopper 
needs in order to get the best 
value for her money. The book- 
let contains many illustrations. 
A 2-page glossary explains the 
terms used to describe furniture 
and woods. 

“Furs” helps the shopper to 
get value as well as beauty in 
her purchase—to select the fur 
best suited to her needs and 
pocketbook. It tells what she 
should know about different 
kinds of furs, where to buy, what 
determines quality, and how the 
garment should be made. 

All three booklets have been 
edited for use in Canada as well 
as in the United States. We will 
gladly ‘send you copies of any 
one or all three. Please send 3c 
for single copies or 8c for the 
three to cover mailing costs. We 
will include a list of the other 
titles in the Better Buymanship 
series. Why don’t you send the 
coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 296 branches in 196 cities 


Research Dept. SG-8 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me the booklets ‘checked. 


O Furs Furniture 
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FOOD 


For A Stronger America 


24-page reprint of the special section in 
A the July Survey Graphic covers the signifi- 
cant speeches and summarizes the recommenda- 
tions of the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense which launched our government's drive 
against hollow and hidden hunger. Thirty-four 
charts and illustrations, particularly helpful to 
study groups, throw further light on such vital 


questions as: 


Why must we mobilize today for total nutri- 
tion tomorrow? How does food influence the 
span of life? What has selective service taught 
us about the relation of food to fitness? Can 
agriculture produce enough protective foods ? 
What are the international aspects of nutrition 
and vitamin feeding? How do city diets affect 


defense production ? 


Active participants in this far-reaching Con- 
ference whose talks are covered included M. L. 
Wilson, Paul V. McNutt, Dr. Russell M. Wilder, 
Henry C. Sherman, Lewis B. Hershey, Claude 
R. Wickard, Henry A. Wallace, Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr., Frances Perkins, Harriet Elliott, Dr. Thomas 
Parran. 


Early comments on this reprint, from 
authoritative sources, include—“Will contri- 
bute substantially to a better understanding of 
our vital nutrition problems” .. . “describes 
our present situation very ably” ... “a con- 
densation of proceedings” ... “a great scoop.” 


Eighteen thousand copies were sold in advance 
of publication! 


Reprints now available at 15 cents each or 
10 copies for only $1. 


Send payment with order to Survey Graphic, 
112 East 19 Street, New York City. 


GRAPHIC 


announces for publication 
next month three articles on 


IMMIGRANTS 


TO FREEDOM 


LABORATORY IN 
SANTO DOMINGO 


Joseph A. Rosen—Cornell graduate, scientist and dirt 
farmer, who led 250,000 Jews back to the land in Russia— 
tells how the Dominican Republic Resettlement Project is 
giving European refugees a new life in a new environment. 
He describes the progress of the young community, points 
to difficulties and challenging problems, and shows how 
features of the plan can be adopted in other parts of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


THE SCHOOLS AND 1 
IMMIGRANTS OF 1941 


Today many educated emigres are students in evening 
classes. How the schools help them not only to learn Englisk 
but to understand our way of life, and how eagerly th 
students use these opportunities is told engagingly by Viol 
Paradise. 


“WOULD YOU GO BACK IF’ 


Dr. Martin Gumpert, a distinguished physician who lef 
Germany in 1935 and has been in this country five year: 
records his rebirth as an American. An experienced write: 
he becomes the spokesman for less articulate thousands i 
portraying the emotions of one who must leave his nativ 
land and the fresh reactions of a newcomer to this country} 


ALSO— 
AXIS ALIENS 


What should be the official attitude of the United Sta 
to aliens from Axis countries? What is the present poli 
Drawing on European experience and on American 
dent, Earl G. Harrison, director of the recent alien reg 
tion, offers a constructive program as a sound alternat 
hysteria and hasty action. . : 


